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How 58 Companies Use Tests 


Take the best of the tests published for employee 
selection or upgrading, and there’s something 
wrong with them. There isn’t a perfect test on the 
market, no matter who gives it or who interprets 
it. That’s one thing you'll get out of reading be- 
tween the lines of the answers received in Dart- 
nell’s survey of employee testing techniques. But 
there are many good tests and there are many 
people qualified to interpret results among the 76 
per cent of companies using them at some stage of 
their personnel programs. 

Perfect Circle Corporation has been using tests 
for more than 14 years. Says O. M. Aders, manager 
of personnel development, “We have tested more 
than 20,000 industrial employees and several hun- 
dred salesmen and engineers. This experience has 
proved to us that a good test battery is an indis- 
pensable part of our selection procedure. Further- 
more, its greatest value comes in the after-use—in 
development, upgrading, promotion, and transfer. 
This use has value beyond comprehension, Also, the 
tests are practically indispensable for counseling 
those who are emotionally disturbed and those seek- 
ing vocational guidance.” 

Top management at Perfect Circle says, “When 
we have gone contrary to the tests, we have always 
regretted such action. Three times in a row we hired 
when the test data said ‘No,’ and in each case we 
lost a man, a lot of time, and several thousand 
dollars.” 

Another direct quote from Mr. Aders para- 
phrases what anyone who knows how to use tests 
will say: ‘‘Whenever the tests seem to fail, we in- 
variably find poor administration, improper inter- 
pretation, or some carelessness in using the infor- 


HOW 58 COMPANIES USE TESTS 


PURPOSE NUMBER OF COMPANIES 
Selection of new employees....... 46 
To determine training needs...... 9 


To discover areas of employee 
1 


For upgrading to higher skilled 
jobs and supervision............. 21 


To evaluate training program 


For counseling on attitude 


mation. Anyone using tests must never lose sight 
of the fact that tests are a valuable tool designed 
to aid, and not supplant, personnel administration, 
Like all good and valuable tools, they may be 
abused by ignorance and carelessness, or they may 
be proved immeasurably valuable when skillfully 
and wisely used.” 

If you check any large sample of companies, 
you’re going to find opinions ranging from, “Tests 
stink,” to, “‘They’re the best tool in my bag.” You 
will also find some who think they compare with 
the Delphic oracle—just a few, and usually these 
will be people with short experience or a new ac- 
quaintance with testing. At first, the tests seem al- 
most miraculous to some, especially if they test in 
the genius scale themselves, or if a few predictions 
hit on the nose. Those who think tests are for the 
birds usually fall in the category of executives who 
find from the preference tests that they should have 
been choir leaders, artists, or clerks (and some of 
these have occupational ulcers); or those who have 
hired outstanding men and been dissatisfied with 
results (for which there could be any number of 
reasons). 


Which Companies Use Tests? Eighty out of every 
110 companies use tests in either the selection of 


employees, or somewhere along the line in up-— 


grading or checking for special types of work. Most 
of the companies using tests—77—use them in se- 
lection of rank-and-file employees. 

The tests range from the simple to tests as com- 
plex as the General Content Test of the Armed 
Forces. The sample is weighted on the side of large 
companies—500 employees or more. However, a 
review of the claims from the smaller companies 
shows tests to be second only to Santa Claus, during 
the early years of experience, and tempered with a 
little gall and wormwood as the time wears on and 
the fallibility of tests is occasionally demonstrated. 

In the space available, it may suffice to repeat a 
well-worn phrase: “(Companies are like individuals,” 
and tests—like suits—don’t fit without tailoring. In 
line with that, listen to the experience of New Eng- 
land’s largest lumber and building material dis- 
tributors, L. Grossman Sons, Inc., as related by 
Herbert P. Bearsak, the personnel manager: 

“At Grossman’s, until three years ago, no use 
was made of psychological testing in evaluating the 
potential of applicants and selecting employees for 
promotion, Our first step was the use of various 
pencil and paper tests which were purchased from 
reputable publishing firms. After using these tests 
for about a month and a half, we realized that we 
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were wasting our money and time on something 
which could not be an effective measure in de- 
termining the potential of an individual taking these 
tests. 

“The next step was to send our applicants to a 
local university for personnel appraisal; and after 
about a month, we realized that this method, too, 
was inadequate. The reports we received were not 
sufficiently comprehensive to cover the needs of the 
company. 

“We then considered another means—that of 
‘Mail Testing.’ This is the type of testing program 
whereby we would administer a battery of tests to 
an applicant, and then mail the package away to be 
evaluated so that we could receive a written report 
by return mail. After extensive investigation, we 
realized that this type of testing program could not 
properly serve our needs; and, therefore, looked 
elsewhere. 

“T have always felt that each company had its 
own specific problems to cope with—that no one 
testing program could be good for all. In other 
words—this was one case where ‘What is good for 
one is NOT good for all.’ We, therefore, employed 
a clinical psychologist to do a thorough research 
study into the requirements of a successful man in 
our various sales departments, as well as those of 
administrative capacities. 

“After running a validation study over a period 
of four weeks, and administering tests to both suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful personnel, the psychologist 
was able to determine the qualifications necessary 
for an effective man in each position. The testing 
program which was set up has been so effective 
that we were able to reduce employment turnover 
by 150 per cent, decrease the number of voluntary 
quits by 50 per cent, and reduce the number of dis- 
charges because an employee was not qualified by 
almost 300 per cent. 

“Testing is used to determine the applicant’s 
capabilities and potential for advancement. Upon 
receipt of a written report from the clinical psy- 
chologist, we are then able to establish a training 
program for newly hired employees, who are thor- 
oughly trained in the necessary departments, At 


AREAS MEASURED BY TESTS 
AREA OF MEASUREMENT NUMBER OF COMPANIES 


Mental alertness. Varied types 
of intelligence tests............ 49 


Interest and preference.......... ll 


Special skills and aptitudes for 
certain types of jobs......... hes 32 


Personality traits. Feelings 


and attitudes about himself and 


Specific operation skills on 

machines or equipment. These 

are made up for each particular 

job (not including union appren- 

ticeship 9 


Knowledge tests. Gauged to 

Measure knowledge of supervision, 
stenographic terms, company 

12 


the same time, we are also able to minimize and 
direct the individual away from those areas in 
which he will have difficulty, or where he will not 
enjoy job satisfaction. Job satisfaction is stressed, 
because we believe there is a definite correlation 
between the ability of a man to produce effectively, 
and his liking for the job. This also eliminates our 
having to recheck the employee’s work, because we 
can almost assume, or even insure, that what he 
does will be done properly. For example, if a man 
is interested in and has aptitude for sales, rather 
than administrative work, it would be ridiculous 
to assume that he could do an effective job and be 


. happy in work which required paying attention to 


clerical details and little association with people. 

“The tests which are employed by these consult- 
ing psychologists measure intelligence, interests, 
aptitudes, and personality. In preparing the indi- 
vidual for testing, we explain to the applicant that 
these tests are for his benefit, as well as the com- 
pany’s—that it will enable the company to deter- 
mine in advance where to properly place him with 
the company, and will insure him that he has po- 
tential for advancement within a given field. We 
explain to the applicant that both he and the com- 
pany will benefit, that the tests are designed solely 
for our particular company, and that if he is em- 
ployed he may be assured of job success and con- 
tinued advancement. At the same time, we point out 
to him that it is better to know before he is em- 
ployed that he is able to perform a certain job; 
otherwise, in a few months he might be dissatisfied 
and would start looking for a new position—or the 
company would recognize his inability to perform 
the work, which would make it necessary to trans- 
fer him or let him go, 

“Since using the psychological testing program, 
we have been able to employ a better qualified ap- 
plicant, build up a reserve of potential for advance- 
ment, and receive full co-operation from our entire 
staff of employees, because they realize that the 
testing program is of benefit not only to the com- 
pany, but to themselves—because it insures ad- 
vancement in an area which will allow the greatest 
job satisfactions, as well as financial success. 

“The consulting firm states, and I agree, that 
psychological testing has its place; that it should 
never replace the judgment of a personnel man- 
ager, but should be complementary to it. We also 
realize that a testing program is not something 
which can be pulled out of a file, administered to 
an applicant, and selection made solely on the basis 
of the score that the individual receives. Rather, a 
psychological testing program consisting of scien- 
tifically validated testing batteries, combined with 
an individual consultant’s services, will insure most 
effective utilization of all available techniques.” 


Who Administers the Tests? In response to this 
question, most respondents stated test administra- 
tion was the personnel department’s function. The 


replies follow: 


Personnel or employment office ................ 33 
Outside consulting group 
Orfice manager 
Department head 
Other 
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WHAT TESTS ARE USED? 
S. S. Prerce CoMPANY, Boston, Mass. 

All people who are considered for permanent 
openings are required to take Activity Vector 
Analysis and any applicable skill tests as follows: 
Typist—Remington Rand, 5-minute Typing Test 
Clerical—Short Employment Test; Verbal, Number, 

Clerical Aptitude 
Vehicle Operators—Neyhart Traffic and Driving; 

Porto-Clinic Knowledge Test 
Upgrading for other positions:. 

Kuder Preference Record 

Thurston Temperament 

Michigan Vocabulary 

Cardall Test of Practical Judgment 
Wonderlic Personnel Test 

How Supervise 


ASSOCIATED TRANSPORT, INc., New York City 
Following tests are now being used only for 

selection of operations and sales personnel: 

Thurston Mental Alertness 

Cardall Practical Judgment 

Thurston Temperament 


TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, Canton, Ohio 


At present, we are using the following testing 
material and equipment: 
Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test 
Wonderlic Personnel Test 
Seashore’s Recordings 
Sections of Wrightsone and O’Toole Prognostic 
Test of Mental Abilities 
Educational Achievement Tests 
Porto-Clinic Operators Test 
Company-Developed tests 
Engine Lathe Operator’s Test 


LAMSON AND SEssions CoMpANny, Cleveland, Ohio 

We do testing for specific jobs in the plant and 
also in the office. We also test all learners in the 
plant to help us in selecting the on-the-job in- 
structor for each learner. The tests we use are: 
Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test 
Wonderlic Personnel Test 


Personal Audit 


ONEDA, Ltp., Oneida, N. Y. 

We use tests for all applicants (Activity Vector 
Analysis), transfers, upgrading, and counseling. 
Other tests used are: 
Wonderlic Personnel Tests, Forms A and B 
Wesman Personnel Classification Test 
Differential Aptitude Tests for: 

Mechanical Reasoning 

Clerical Speed and Accuracy 

Space Relations 

Abstract Reasoning 

Numerical Ability 

Verbal Reasoning 
Blue Print Reading (our own) 

Kuder Preference Record 
General Clerical Test (Psychological Corporation) 
Blackstone Stenographic Proficiency Test 


BaRNES Mrc. COMPANY, Mansfield, Ohio 
In the clerical jobs, we use only one type of test, 
namely, the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability. 


We have a score which we have validated in our 
company and it is considered a qualifying mark for 
a clerical person, 

For supervisors or any special administrative 
person, we have a complete battery of tests in 
addition to the Henmon-Nelson. These tests are: 
Wonderlic Personnel Test 
Sales Power Inventory 
Mason Evaluation 
Bennett Mechanical Comprehension 
Kuder Preference Record 


PET MILK COMPANY, St, Louis, Mo, 
For sales selection we use: 
Wonderlic Personnel Test, Study of Values Test 
For clerical and stenographic selection our test 
is: Wonderlic Personnel Test. No tests are used in 
selection of production personnel. For upgrading and 
selection of supervisory personnel we use the 
Thematic Apperception Test developed by Social 
Research, Inc., of Chicago. This test, however, has 


not been made a routine practice. 


THE HacANn CorporATION, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Our company uses a company-developed appli- 
cation for employment form; rating sheet and a 
company-developed semiannual review sheet. We 
use the O’Rourke Clerical Test and the YMCA has 
a series of tests for our specific jobs. 


UNFAVORABLE EXPERIENCES 


R. H. BARRETT, Treasurer, General Maintenance and 
Engineering Co., Columbus, Ohio: 

Several years ago we instituted a system of scien- 
tific testing for personal evaluation of prospective 
clerical employees. The result, however, was a 
rather miserable failure because we found the tests 
gave us a good evaluation of technical knowledge 
but were utterly useless when it came to evaluating 
personality and ability to get along with others... 
We have gone back to our former method of ex- 
tended personal interviews. We believe we can 
better determine a prospective employee’s potential 
value to our organization. Our present method is 
perhaps not “scientific”; nevertheless, we believe 
that we have a fine organization and are satisfied 
to use this means until a better one comes along. 
Personnel Director, a southern oil company. Name 


withheld by request: 
Maybe testing techniques are good, but our ex- 


perience has not been too successful. In fact, we 
spent over $1,800 in two years on a testing program 


and netted the same (or slightly higher) turnover - 


rate as we had before. It is my opinion too many 
“cure-all” claims are made for tests. They may 
help, but they didn’t help us. In fact, some of the 


WHAT THEY THINK OF RESULTS 


Indispensable Useful No 


Intellagence 12 32 14 
Interest: 17 34 7 
LUGS) 14 38 6 
Persone lity 6 28 24 
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resentments that cropped up among employees here 
still exist. 
Controller, midwestern paper manufacturing firm. 
Name withheld: 

Let me say first of all that I am not “old school” 
or a hardened conservative. I have tried for three 
years to find the value of testing in selection of new 
people, We tHe. Company and it 
set up a program for us. Results were far from 
good. We hired some poor help as a result of tests 
and weighted interviews and turned down some who 
are now fine employees with our competitors. Maybe 
we had the wrong group help us, but, in our book, 
tests are far from an accurate and realistic tool. You 
might also like to know we have excellent manage- 
ment-labor relations and have many employees who 
have been with us for over 20 years. 


FAVORABLE EXPERIENCES 


N. H. Davis, Employment Manager, S. S. Pierce Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Among others, we attribute the following values 
to our testing program: 
a. Aid in establishing standards of performance. 
b. Appraisals of employees are more objective. 
c, Supervisors are becoming more interested in 
making use of and improving their skills. 
d. Total cumulative monthly turnover for com- 
pany year 1955 was 28.6 per cent. Less than 


eight per cent of total terminations were for 
unsatisfactory performance. 


O. M. Apers, Manager, Personnel Development, 
Perfect Circle Corp., Hagerstown, Ind, 

Whenever the tests seems to fail, we invariably 
find poor administration, improper interpretation, 
or some carelessness in using the information. Any- 
one using tests must never lose sight of the fact 
that tests are a valuable tool designed to aid and 
not supplant personnel administration. Like all good 
and powerful tools, they may be abused by ignor- 
ance and carelessness, They can be proved immeas- 
urably valuable when skillfully and wisely used. 
(Mr, Aders mentions the fact his company has 
tested more than 20,000 industrial employees and 


several hundred salesmen and engineers over the 
past 14 years.) 


HERBERT P. BEARAK, Personnel Manager, L. Gross- 
man Sons, Inc., Quincy, Mass. 


Since using psychological testing devices we have 
been able to employ a better qualified applicant; 
have been able to build up a reserve of potential 
for advancement; have been able to receive full 
co-operation from our entire staff of employees, 
because they realize that the testing program is of 
value not only to the company, but to themselves. 
It insures advancement in an area which will allow 
the greatest job satisfactions, as well as financial 
success ... We also realize that a testing program is 
not something which can be pulled out of a file, 
administered to an applicant, and selection made 


solely on the basis of the score that the individual 
receives, 


G. WALTON SavERCOOL, Training Manager, Oneida, 
Ltd., Oneida, N. Y. 


_ Test results have sometimes contradicted the 
impression that an applicant gives during an inter- 


view. Whenever we have observed a contradiction 
we have investigated it further. We have run into 
cases in which an applicant has led one of our inter- 
viewers badly astray...Since using tests, produc- 
tivity per man-hour has been steadily increased. We 
are loathe to claim any definite per cent of this 
increase as a result of testing. 


WHAT THEY SAY 


A. O. PreYeER, JR., Industrial Relations Director, 
Barnes Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

In hiring clerical personnel, the testing, which 
consists of the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental 
Ability, is handled by the personnel in our office. 
In hiring professional, administrative, and super- 
visory personnel, we have a combination of inside 
and outside testing. Our outside consultant is Dr. 
Clifton Hall, of Hall and Liles, Rochester, New York. 


E, H. WELLINGHOFF, Personne! Manager, The Cam- 
bridge Tile Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

We use testing in selection of all personnel in 
supervisory or key positions. We also use testing to 
aid in selection of office and laboratory personnel. 
On executive or supervisory testing, we use the 
consulting firm of Elliott and Ryan Industrial 
Services, Cincinnati. We do our factory and office 
testing at the plant. 


D. B. ATKINS, Personnel Administrator, Argonne 
National Laboratory, University of Chicago. 

A test of general educational development and 
alertness is given before hiring applicants for hourly 
rated positions, including the clerical workers. All 
testing is handled by the laboratory personnel. 


K. E, LAWRENCE, Personnel Director, Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. 


All testing is performed and evaluated by our 
personnel. We do retain a member of the faculty of 
one of Ohio’s universities as a consultant. 


Ross Personnel Manager, Hagan Corpo- 
ration, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hagan Corporation has been using tests for ap- 
proximately the last five years. Testing in our 
company is divided between the company personnel 
and an outside source. Clerical applicants are tested 
within the company. Professional and semiprofes- 
sional applicants are tested by YMCA Counseling 
Service under the direction of C. B. Price, on a 
consulting basis. 


In Conclusion: Almost every participant in the 
survey mentioned that tests should be thought of 
only as a tool, a screening device, and never thought 


of as something complete in themselves. They only ; 


show, when they’re good, the potentials of people. 
They very seldom show the drives that make a man 
perform to an employer’s satisfaction. They can be 
“snowed.” In other words, when a man wants a 
sales job, there are no “preference” or “personality” 
tests that he can’t beat if he has average intelli- 
gence. Tests are good and they are useful only in 


the hands of people who understand them and their . 


limitations. | 
Space does not permit the listing, but if you wish 
to write AMERICAN BUSINESS, we'll send you a list 


of the principal tests industry is using and their 
sources, 
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BOOKS 


Books which have recently come “off the press” are 
treated in the form of abstract-reviews in this section 
of “P MA” inall issues throughout the course of the 
year. 


Older books, which have achieved distinction as 
“landmarks” in personnel management, are abstracted 
now and then in certain issues of "P MA”. These 
are covered occasionally in order to bring the books to 
the attention of newcomers and others in personnel 
work who may not have read them before. 


NO 
$ 


NOTES 


EFFECTIVE PERSONNEL SELECTION PROCEDURES. cC.H. STONE AND 
W. E. KENDALL. 
Prentice-Hall, 1956. 433 pages. $7.95. 


Two personnel officials, one associated with Creole Petroleum Corporation and the 
other with Lago Oil and Transport Company, undertake to “bridge the gap between 
general statements ... and specific applications in practical employment situations” 
in regard to personnel selection. Selection is used in the larger sense and the authors 
have designedthe book as to give equal measure of treatment to recruitment, the selec- 
tion process, and personnel testing. A brief closing chapter deals with orienting and 
inducting the new worker to the company and the job. 


Recruitment is presented in terms of essential steps, a realistic inventory of the 
company’s manpower resources, tapping the many outside sources, and recruiting 
techniques. Here the authors skillfully draw upon exhibits, survey findings, and re- 
ferences to selective accounts in addition to their own full presentation. Selection 
process is approached through the classical sequence of preliminary screening, care~ 
fully weighted review of application blanks, the physical examination, and the employ- 
ment interview—but with considerable analysis and counsel in regard to these factors. 
Personnel testing constitutes more than one hundred pages in the book—with com- 
prehensive treatment of the use of tests in selection and placement, developing and 
administering an effective testing program, setting test standards and interpreting and 
reporting their results, categories and types of tests, and evaluation. This adds up to 
another good management tool from the well-known Prentice-Hall Industrial Relations 
and Personnel Series. (B—56—49) 


MANAGEMENT POLICIES IN AMERICAN BANKS. HOMER J. LIVINGSTON. 
Harper, 1956. 146 pages. $3.00. 


This authoritative survey, undertaken with the cooperation of the national and state 
banking authorities and other eminent leaders in the field of banking, covers the major 
aspects of management of banking enterprises. The findings and summary observa- 
tions reach into the management areas of credit, investments, auditing and conwol, 
national finance, social responsibilities to community, personnel, and other important 
areas. Of special interest to personnel managers (in this particular reading audience) 
is the summary statement regarding personnel: "Personnel Training and Successor 
Management — (1) Successor management is the biggest problem confronting bank 
management today. (2) Some managements are reluctant to give responsibility to 
younger officers. (3) Management deficiencies are most frequently prevalent in “one- 
man” banks. (4) Executive officers and directors do not give sufficient attention to 
the problem of successor management. (5) Challenging and stimulating responsibili- 
ties must be offered to promising young persons if the problem of successor manage- 
ment is to be solved. (6) Bank salaries have improved. (7) The “prestige” formerly 
associated with employment in the banking field is no longer a consideration to many 
young people in the selection of banking as a career. (8) Little has been done to de- 
velop practical internal programs of personnel and executive development. (9) Formal 
education and training is becoming increasingly significant (for management success 
in the banking field).” The survey integrates effectively personnel management with 
the other areas of management in looking toward more effective administration of 


banking. (B-56—50) 


PENSIONS AND PROFIT SHARING. 2ND EDITION. (CONTRIBUTING EDITORS.) 
Bur. of National Affairs, Inc., 1956. 296 pages. $6.50. 


By incorporating the important changes, innovations, viewpoints, legislative effects, 
and plans since the earlier editions, this revised edition brings before a national 
audience a very practicable management working tool for administering pension and 
profit sharing plans. Exhibit materials and accounts of the experiences of many com- 
Panies are woven into the contributions to this volume. 


The sequence of presentations by the noted contributors is as follows: Features of 
the Present-Day Pension Plans; Tax and Legal Aspects of Pension Plans; Financing 
a Pension Plan; Pension Costs and Cost Experience; Deferred Profit-Sharing Plans; 
Bargaining on Pensions; Administration of Pension Plans; Human Relations of Pen- 
sion Planning. In addition to the authoritative treatment of each of these subjects, 
the presentations are featured by analyses of advantages and disadvantages, ques- 
tions and answers, outlining of important elements, charts and data tables; and, con- 
sideration of relationships in developing and administering plans. Of special value, 
of course, are the references to actual management experiences of various companies 
—Kaiser-Frazer, General Electric, Philco, and others. The relationship of manage- 
ment and labor groups in the negotiation of pension plans receives considerable at- 
tention. The human relations aspects of pension planning, discussed in the closing 
chapter, cover introduction of the plan, step-by-step explanation and sound psycholo- 
~~ means of achieving this for the employee, union representation, and some guide- 
ines concerning preparation for retirement. 


(B-56—51) 
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WORK AND AUTHORITY IN INDUSTRY. REINHARD BENDIX. 
John Wiley & Sons, 1956. 466 pages. $7.50. 


John Wiley & Sons, publishers of this volume, announce this as the first in a new 
series of studies in industrial relations. This is significant in publishing because of 
the growing field of scholarship and investigation associated with the field of indus- 
trial relations—as evidenced in this research effort through the Institute of Industrial 
Relations of the University of California and studies and investigations through indus- 
trial relations centers of other universities. 


Dr. Bendix’s study deals with an area seldom covered in the industrial relations litera- 
ture—the area of “managerial ideologies” and the systems in which manager-worker 
relationships develop under such ideologies. It is from this point that there spring 
patterns of authority, organization, controls, relationships, resistances, group dyna- 
mics, appeals, and courses of resolving manager-worker situations. This is done 
strategically by Dr. Bendix as he examines four different ideological settings: England 
in the period of the industrial revolution, Russia under the Tsars, early and modern 
management in America, and the East Zone of Germany under Soviet rule. In each of 
these ideological settings there is throughout a sharp analysis of authority and its 
scope and limitations, control of workers collectively, power and influence, and the 
nature of economic enterprise through these managerial ideologies. Approximately one 
hundred pages are devoted to the American managerial ideologies, with due evaluation 
of the contributions of Taylor, Mayo, and others to manager-worker relationships. 


(B-56-52) 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN AUSTRALIA. Kk. F. WALKER. 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1956. 389 pages. $7.50. 


This recent addition to the important series of Wertheimer Publications in Industrial 
Relations breaks away from the limited field of arbitration and provides a broad and 
resourceful treatment of labor-management relations. The author, a professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Western Australia, selects as his focus the behavior of 
union and management organizations. This is woven effectively into the larger orbit 
of Australian economy, technology, socio-political influences for a better understand- 
ing of how unions and managements are organized and how they operate. 


Consistent with the purpose of the book, only a brief orientation is provided in regard 
to arbitration—for the story of Australian achievement in arbitration is well known. A 
very comprehensive treatment is given to the patterns of industrial relations in the. 
following fields: furniture, metal mining, meat slaughtering, coal mining, stevedoring, 
sheep-raising, and metal manufacturing. To achieve this the author has utilized the 
abundant information drawn directly from the principal organizations, persons, and in- 
stitutions best qualified to contribute to an understanding of industrial relations in 
their respective industries. The final section of the book offers an evaluation of the 
achievements of labor, management, and government in industrial relations—evalua- 
tion of organization, policies, achievements, movements, economic and social gains, 
lessened industrial strife, employer-employee relations, and the national sense of in- 
dustrial relations. Extensive tables, charts, data, and historical developments are 


also featured in this book. (B-56—53) 


THE AMERICAN BUSINESS CREED. F. X. SUTTON, S. E. HARRIS, C. KAYSEN, 
AND J. TOBIN. 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1956. 414 pages. $6.75. 


Businessmen are pressed more and more to re-examine the rationale of their enter- 
prise. Government regulation, taxation, community interests, labor demands, conflicts 
of values, and their changing role in society, requires re-examination of the “the 
ideology of American business.” The distinguished group of authors undertake this 
reexamination to “explain the business creed as a social phenomenon and not to 
evaluate it in terms of ‘right’ and ‘wrong.’” 


The substance of the American business creed is presented through a series of dis- 
cussions on the following: the functions and rewards of ownership; the business ex- 
ecutive; business and labor; the businessman and his customers; the competitive 
system; economic changes and money values. The “values of a good society,” as 
implicit in the businessman’s creed, is presented in a separate chapter. ‘There 
emerges a pod deal of inconsistency and contradiction in the value systems in this 
creed, as the authors analyze the expressions of moral responsibility and freedom, 
individualism, materialism and productivity, realism, competition, progress, democracy, 
“service” and social responsibility. The authors devote the final section of the book 
to an analysis of the business ideology. This is done by using the cultural heritage 
and the institutional approaches, and then utilizing the motivational approach to ef- 
fect a deeper analysis. Strains, frictions, and difficulties are found in the analysis of 
the creed. Various influences account in some measure for the development of a 
“shift in the business creed from a neutral orthodoxy to a clearly conservative 
ideology.” References, quotes, and citations throughout book. B-56—54) 


NOTES 


NOTES 
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DEVELOPING PEOPLE IN INDUSTRY: PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF 
TRAINING. D.H. FRYER, M.R. FEINBERG, AND S. S. ZALKIND. 
Harper, 1956. 210 pages. $3.50. 


A well-timed volume such as this, states the noted consultant Peter Drucker “should 
not remain the property of the training specialist alone; it should also be read, under- 
stood, and applied by operating and management people.” The authors developed this 
book out of a specific experience—as management consultants they prepared a train- 
ing manual for the operating officials of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and its value there 
clearly established the need to develop this into a book for a wider industrial 
audience. 


The coverage is very well designed to include philosophies of training, understanding 
of needs, trainee motivation, how employees learn best, methods and aids in training, 
the organization and administration of training programs, and a look to the future. The 
authors have produced a well balanced volume by incorporating principles, guidelines, 
relationships to management’s needs, specific operating features, pros and cons of 
various methods, evaluation and appraisal of training, the social climate for effective 
training, illustrations and examples, and other features. 


In the “forward look in the management of training” considerable emphasis is placed 
upon team work among specialists in the organization, a full profile of training in the 
major areas, practicableness in meeting the dual needs of the organization and the in- 
dividual, and the emergence of the training profession. The rich content of this book 
embodies and testifies to the professional progress made. 

(B-—56—55) 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY FOR LEADERSHIP. OD.A. LAIRD AND E. C. LAIRD. 
McGraw-Hill, 1956. 226 pages. $4.00. 


To their many other books-for-the-layman on human relations and leadership the Lairds 
have added this new book which is based on researches in group dynamics and human 
relations. They have drawn upon the findings of twenty-two research centers in this 
field and, with their professional background as psychologists and their skill in 
humanizing new content for operating personnel officials, have produced a readable 
and graphic composite of the important research findings. 


Supervisory attitudes, precepts, and guides for the “new” leadership, and, the 
“worker’s eye-view” of what makes a good boss, set the stage in the first two chapters. 
There follow important summarizations (based on the fund of research findings) of 
styles of leadership, supervisory climate, employer-employee participation in setting 
goals, and group attitudes and interactions. The characteristics of a cooperative 
manager-workers team and the art of successful leadership in helping workers fit into 
team effort, indeed, are vital chapters. In the order of their significance the authors 
treat the following leadership guidelines in their sequence: “(1) Set goals with the 
crew; (2) Help them make headway toward these goals; (3) Coordinate the crew 
members; (4) Help individuals fit into the crew; (5) Interest in the group, not self; and, 
(6) Human-ness.” The Lairds have combed more than 130 important published research 
accounts in “picking off the cream” for useful book for supervisors, training directors, 
and personnel officers. 


(B-56—56) 


KEEPING PACE WITH AUTOMATION. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 
(Special Report No. 7), 1956. 136 pages. $2.50 AMA members, 
$3.75 Nonmembers. 


Carrying the very appropriate sub-title *. . . Practical Guides for the Company Execu- 
tive,” this report covers the proceedings of one of the most important conferences in 
recent years—the special AMA conference on automation, held by the Manufacturing 
Division of AMA during October 10-12, 1955. The report is presented in three parts: 


Part I, Basic Concepts and Approaches: covers the presentations on the Nature of 
Automation; Applied Automation: A Practical Approach; Techniques and Methods; 
Machine Tools and Automation: and, Automatic Controls for the Job Shop. The in- 
dividuals making the presentations represent a cross-section of industry, consultants, 
and engineering specialists. Part Jl, Company Experiences: reveals case studies of 
automation as applied in the Stromberg-Carlson Division of General Dynamics, the 
Carborundum Company, Dixie Cup Company, and Minute Maid Corporation—with de- 
tails of procedures, processes, personnel adaptations, and other features. Part III, 
New Horizons: contributions by the Director of Electronics of IBM, the President of 
Electronics, Inc. (Ontario, Canada), and others. Dr. C. R. Walmer, Managing Director 
of the Industrial Hygiene Foundation presents a very significant chapter on “Worker 
Welfare in the Era of Automation.” From preliminaries to final programs—this is a 

must” volume for managers in all enterprises. Concluding statement—"electronic 
data processing will enable a poor management to do a satisfactory job and good 
management to achieve an excellent ... job of managing.” 


(B-56-57) 
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EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION. MILON BROWN. 
Macmillan, 1956. 259 pages. 34,50. 


Supervision is a practical art which must be worked at, improved, refined, and perfected. 
It does not come easily. This is the hard core of the truth, if the supervisor is to 
bridge the distance between what is expected of him and what he can effectively do to 
measure up to such expectation. Mr. Brown conveys this theme in a sound, readable, 
and functional book—especially with the direct reference to “you,” the supervisor, 
throughout the book. 


There are covered the areas of selecting, inducting, motivating, training, guiding, com- 
municating with, and appraising employees. His responsibilities reach, too, to the phy- 
sical plant, machines and equipment, resources, safety, operations, and production— 
and these areas are also covered in the presentation. The supervisor’s role in “finan- 
cial management” and in “industrial relations” are treated in terms of his responsibil- 
ity for effective cost control at his operating level and his understanding of problems 
and relationships with shop stewards and others in the follow-up phases of negotiated 
contract with labor. 


Mr. Brown, Chief of Supervisor Development Branch of the Office of Civilian Personnel, 
Department of the Army, necessarily briefs the chapters from the abundance of informa- 
tion, experiences, and literature of supervision. The conclusions and key questions 
reserved at the close of each chapter, however, offer additional “food for thought” for 
the continuing self-education of the supervisor. (B-56—58) 


PENSIONS: PROBLEMS AND TRENDS. DAN. M. McGILL, EDITOR. 
Richard D, Irwin, Inc., 1955. 211 pages. $4.50. 


Since 1940 the S.S. Huebner Foundation for Insurance Education (University of Penn- 
sylvania) has developed important studies and lecture series in the field of insurance 
and allied interests. With the emerging problem of an aging population and its many 
social and economic implications, it is very timely for the Foundation to bring forth 
this series of contributions to the subject of pensions. 


Private and public pension plans, their development and status, are presented by Mr. 
McGill, Executive Director of the Foundation—and with a sound summarization of 
rationale, basic characteristics, and evaluation of the plans. A valuable presentation 
is made by W. R. Williamson, Actuarial Consultant, on the forces underlying the 
| private pension movement. There follow chapters on the impact of tax policy and 
economic changes on pensions, and the impact of pensions, in turn, on capital forma- 
tion. Other contributions include discussions of actuarial solvency of a pension plan, 
adjustments to meet changes in price levels, characteristics of varied insured pension 
plans, and comparison of American and foreign pension planning. Mr. Robert Roessle, 
Employee Relations Department of Standard Oil Company (N.J.), discusses the problem 
of preparation for post-retirement life, based on the experiences of his organization. 
The net effect of the book is more than an addition to the literature of insurance 
education— it carries much content and interest for management-employee relationships 
in pension planning. The publisher is to be credited for making possible the publica- 
tion of this volume for a larger audience. 

(B—56—59) 


OFFICE WORK AND AUTOMATION. HOWARD S. LEVIN. 
John Wiley & Sons, 1956. 203 pages. $4.75. 


The author’s own experiences as a consultant in use of computers and operations re- 
search, combined with the illustrative materials and information drawn from the office 
systems of major companies, combine to produce a very timely and practicable book. 
Mr. Levin is a member of the consulting firm of Ebasco Services, Inc. Sperry-Rand, 
Underwood, American Telephone and Telegraph, Bendix, IBM, Burroughs, and other 
organizations made possible the use of their experiences, information and outlook for 
the future, and the author uses these advantageously. 


How office management may be affected by the technology of our times is the theme 
throughout the book, with a good deal of exposition, examples, and interpretation. The 
author discusses the need for new thinking for information requirements and methods 
for obtaining these requirements. The answer lies in devising a “common language” by 
which information can be handled and processed technologically, and in the roles of 
those in charge of management areas, programming, and supervision. Separate chap- 
ters on computers and operations research are especially valuable. These are pre- 
sented effectively in technical competence but with readability for the executive, 
businessman, procurement specialist, and others interested in the working knowledge 
of electronics in the office and the systematic use of operations research. Personnel 
effects which will come with the “changed office” are discussed briefly in the closing 
sections of the book. 

(B—56—60) 


Notes 
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INDUSTRIAL RECREATION: GUIDE TO ITS ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION. J.M. ANDERSON. 
McGraw-Hill, 1955. 304 pages. $5.00. 


Employee recreational activities constitute part of the “social structure” of a company, 
plant, office, or other unit of an organization. It is growing in dimension everywhere, 
and personnel administrators who build understanding in regard to policies, procedures, 
and resources in industrial recreation thereby eliminate much of the hit-and-miss and 
costly errors in such programs. Dr. Anderson’s book is a comprehensive “first” in this 
field—and provides the basis for such understanding. He has also drawn upon the ex- 
periences of noted employee recreation programs and their directors. The comprehen- 
siveness and potential value of the book is well stated, in part, in the preface: 


“Part... deals with... basic definitions, values, growth and development, and re- 
commended principles and policies. Part II... planning and initiation of the program 
and specific program activities. Part III deals with administration of industrial recrea- 
tion and covers leadership, organization and administration of the employee’s recrea- 
tion association, finance, facilities and equipment, records and reports, publicity and 
public relations, liability for accidents, the intercompany industrial recreation associa- 
tion, and evaluation.” 


Of special value, too, are the several appendices covering a model constitution and by- 
laws for an employees’ recreation association, a rating scale by which an organization 
can evaluate its industrial recreation program, and other features. The book surely 
belongs in the personnel director’s library. (B-56~61) 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND ITS SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS. REVISED 
EDITION. MILTON L. BLUM. 
Harper, 1956. 612 pages. $4.50. 


There is a social and psychological meaning to work, as there is an economic meaning. 
The problems of productivity, job satisfaction, absenteeism, group acceptance, resist- 
ance, organizational “climate”, use of abilities, accident-proneness, 

morale, and other problems are no longer solely within the domain of the industrial 
psychologist. They are just as much within the domain of the personnel manager, the 
line supervisor, the administrator, and representatives of organized labor. This con- 
sulting relationship of all parties concerned requires a sound understanding of the 
foundations in order to make the most of the social and psychological meaning of work. 
The relationship of such foundations to manpower, profits, elimination of industrial 


' strife, and turnover is quite clear. 


Dr. Blum’s revised edition—with important changes in the organization of the book, 
content, summaries, and other features—contributes to a sound understanding of the 
foundations. Psychological testing now constitutes a major chapter of the book. Time 
and motion and human engineering studies are included, over and above the conven- 
tional industrial relations areas. The foundations of advertising, consumer research, 
and selling, and their implications for media and personnel engaged in these areas, are 
also included in this revised volume. The closing “Overview” chapter gives well- 
deserved attention to “the criterion dilemma”—detecting, measuring, and finding the 
basis for improving industrial relations conditions. 

(B—56—62) 


STATISTICS: A NEW APPROACH. W. A. WALLIS AND H. V. ROBERTS. 
Free Press, 1956. 646 pages. $6.00. 


For personnel technicians, line supervisors working with the personnel officials, and 
business administration students in industrial relations concerned with statistical 
compilation in employee testing, employment data, incentives and productivity, time 
and motion ratios, accident frequencies, and other problems this should be a welcome 
volume. The authors have effectively popularized and humanized the subject, and by 
their approach have given readability and a working knowledge of statistics by cutting 
through the standard classical subject of statistics. 


Major chapters run in this pattern: Effective Uses of Statistics (in business, social 
sciences, biological sciences, and other fields); Misuses of Statistics (with emphasis 
on ten common misuses and errors); Basic Ideas (sampling, reasoning, statistical con- 
trol, etc); Observation and Measurement (interviewing, questionnaires, other evidence, 
and their recording and measuring); Organizing Data; Averages; and, progressively on 
to similar approaches in statistical inference, quality control, relationships between 
variables, and allied phases of the subject. This popularized approach, however, does 
not dilute from the soundness and basic authenticity of the subject in regard to statis- 
tical description, statistical inference, applications, statistical tests and decision 
procedures, and investigation of special problems. The book is effectively human- 
ized, too, by presenting statistics as an important fund of knowledge in its own right, 
historical sidelights, and examples from a wide variety of familiar fields. 


(B~56-63) 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. JOHN B. KNOX. 
Random House, 1956. 340 pages. $5.00. 


It is becoming increasingly clear that the sociologists are today contributing in _ 

good measure to a better understanding of industrial relations as did the economists and 
labor arbitrators in their pioneering days in this field. Professor Knox’s book is ano- 
ther in this stream of contributions. The principal sections of the book carry the re- 
curring theme of a social system and relationships as the underpinning of modern in- 
dustrial relations. 


His sound presentation of “Human Relations in Industry” reaches into the problems of 
the emerging types of managers, the personnel office, unions, communication, char- 
acteristic attitudes, specialists and generalists among managers, worker-manager rela- 
tionships, and other phases of human relations in industry. “Industry and the Com- 
munity,” which constitutes a principal section of the book, brings into focus the 
problems of industry and the changing community, insecurity (personal and corporate), 
minority groups in the nation’s manpower, and labor organizations. The respective in- 
stitutional roles of labor, management, government, the church, and community, and 
their impact upon sound understanding, legislation, and further development to provide 
needed “equilibrium” industrial relations, are discussed in the final section of the 
book. 


Professor Knox’s industrial relations and personnel management experience over the 
years in business, industry, government, and the university reinforces throughout the 


book the social scientist’s analysis of forces at work, research findings of value to a 


ding, and the search for a better system of industrial relations. 


(B—56-64) 


CORPORATION GIVING IN A FREE SOCIETY. RICHARD EELLS. 
Harper, 1956. 210 pages. $3.50. 


Management leadership in corporate giving represents another frontier in private busi- 
ness leadership—just as did marketing, finance, basic research and other frontiers in 
their time. There is more than corporate ego, self-interest, and tax deduction under 
the 5% clause involved in the half a billion dollars of corporate philanthropy annually. 
It also involves a sense of social consciousness. The crying need for manpower and 
brainpower needed for all sectors of our society can best be met, for example, through 
investment in the community—higher education, libraries, resources, counseling, and 
opportunities by which youth can develop its fullest talents to provide in time this 
manpower and brainpower. Corporate philanthropy is becoming a prime contributor 
toward this social need as well as others. 


Mr. Eells recognizes this duality of interests and performs a commendable task in 
showing the dimension of “the new philanthropy,” tracing the judicial and social 
authority for corporate giving, offering guidelines for policy, and stressing public 
accountability. His theory of corporate giving, as advanced in this book, seeks to 
promote the strength of private sectors and public interests and yet guard against ab- 
sorption by government-controlled sectors. Moreover, a theory which will gain public 
acceptance, morally and constitutionally. Of very special elite are the two chapters 
which deal with bases for policy to guide corporation giving and principles and pro- 
grams to be pursued in corporate philanthropy. 


(B~56-65) 


THE NEGRO POTENTIAL. EL! GINZBERG (AND ASSISTED BY OTHERS). 
Columbia University Press, 1956. 144 pages. $3.00. 


In this manpower study by the Conservation of Human Resources Project (Columbia 
University) there is advanced the sound thesis that exploitation of economic oppor- 
tunity must wait upon the development of individual abilities. Conversely (in the 
case of a minority group such as the Negro), the development of specialized abilities 
must wait upon economic opportunity. Parents of Negro youth will invest in their ed- 
ucation to prepare for technical and professional careers only if there is promise of 
economic opportunity to employ such higher abilities. 


The study’s comparisons of occupational distribution of Negroes in 1940 and 1950 show 
significant gains in the percentage of Negro population employed in the crafts, tech- 
nical, clerical, sales, professional and other fields. Manpower needs and labor short- 
ages, acceptance in industrial unions, changes in community and employer attitude, 
and other factors contributed to this break-through. There is still an under-utilization 
of their abilities in. skilled work in manufacturing and production, supervision, and 
management. The handicaps to ‘greater manpower fulfillment are such that there is 
need for changes in influences in the Negro family, community, utilization in the 
armed services, apprenticeship and industrial training opportunities, and especially 
improved elementary and secondary school education to qualify them for higher educa- 
tion leading to professional and related careers. In this volume the case is pleaded 
very eloquently, and is supported by special chapters on educational preparation of 
the Negro, the Negro soldier, and others. 

(B—56—66) 
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JOBS AND WORKERS IN INDIA. OSCAR A. ORNATI. 


New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y., 1956. 215 pages. $3.00 (paper), $4.00 (cloth). 


The creditable completion of this report is reflected in the Introduction by Dr. C. N. 
Vakil, one of India’s noted economists and sociologists. As India moves gradually 
from an agricultural to a semi-industrial economy, the problems of labor, unionism, 
personnel incentives, turnover, and government regulation gain in importance. Labor 
movements and government relations have already brought the importance of the subject 
into focus. Dr. Ornati has resourcefully prepared this Report No. 3 of the Cornell 
International Industrial and Labor Relations Series. The assistance of key Indian and 
American officials also contributes in considerable measure to Dr. Ornati’s pioneer 
study. 


The sequence of subjects treated are such as to cover the full sweep of this area: 
labor force, manpower, employment, illiteracy, worker mobility, employment patterns and 
working conditions, wage structures and wages, labor legislation, the emerging picture 
of jobs and workers, and the early history of organized labor. With this background the 
author then describes the current status of labor organization in India (since its na- 
tional independence in 1947), the nature of industrial relations, and the settlement of 
industrial disputes. Informative appendixes include collective bargaining agreements 
in India, membership of trade unions, and important references. Government agencies 


and major corporations, with increasing overseas activity in Asia, will find this a 
useful and profitable volume. (B-56—67) 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY. 
RICHARD G. CANNING. 
John Wiley & Sons, 1956. 332 pages. $7.00. 


For a better understanding and fluency in discussing with other management officials 
it is well for personnel managers to become familiar with the technology and funda- 
mentals of electronic data processing. Any major changes brought about by systems 
engineering have impact upon the personnel performing work in the area concerned, and 
Mr. Canning’s systems engineering approach to this book is very significant. He 
brings to the field a background of teaching in this field, consultation, and services 
with International Business Machines, the Navy Department, and other. organizations. 


Beginning with the concept of electronic data processing as a new management tool, 
the book proceeds to set forth various patterns of data processing, the electronic sys- 
tem broadly and in detail, equipment characteristics, and the importance of thinking in 
terms of a system for obtaining maximum output. In addition, of special value to 
managerial officials (including industrial relations officials and personnel managers) 
are chapters on “Programming Typical Clerical Operations,” and “The Role of Opera- 
tions Research.” Robert Tannenbaum, Professor of Personnel Management and indus- 
trial Relations (University of California) contributes a special appendix on “Overcom- 
ing Barriers to the Acceptance of NewIdeas and Methods.” Programming is the keynote 
and the “mystery” of electronic data processing must be overcome for a better under 
standing of programming. Many charts, graphs, and references are provided in this 


volume. (B~56—68) 


- Considerable attention is given to organization, staffing, budgeting, and administra- 


PUBLIC RELATIONS: PRINCIPLES, CASES, AND PROBLEMS. REVISED 
EDITION. B. R. CANFIELD 


Richard D, Irwin, 1956. 691 pages. $7.20, 


The addition of cases in public relations, reconstruction of problems to bring them up 
to date, new chapters on public opinion, public relations relative to the armed forces 
organizations, films on public relations, and other content—these are some of the 
major features of the revised edition of this important volume. The author takes ad- 
vantage of the universality of public relations as a field for all kinds of organizations 
in our economy and society, and presents the book in three major phases: the total 


field of public relations in its concepts, values, and experiences; the publics; and, 
the principal tools of public relations. 


tion for sound public relations, as well as the role of the manager, counselor, and com- 
mittees. The range of relationships to “publics” discussed are many—employees, 
stockholders, consumers, community, trade and professional groups, suppliers, dis- 
tributors and dealers, press, government, educational, and armed forces “publics. 

Over and beyond the treatment of the media and tools of public relations in the last 
section of the book, Mr. Canfield provides full and deserving treatment to public rela- 
tions research and to oral communication in public relations. 


Personnel officers, who are constantly dealing with various publics and are often key 

representatives for their organizations in the total community relationships, will find 
is comprehensive volume of considerable value for its large fund of principles, 

practices, ideas, and examples. (B-56-69) 
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SUPERVISORS SAFETY MANUAL. (NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL.) 
National Safety Council, 1956. 354 pages. $3.25 ($6.50, non-members), 


This work is, as its title indicates, a safety handbook for supervisors and is intended to 
be used as a reference book to assist supervisors in solving any and all safety problems 
Chapter headings are indicative of the topics that are discussed in detail. A few se- 
lected at random are “Departmental Housekeeping,” “Guarding Machines and Equip- 
ment,” “Health and First Aid,” and “Maintaining Interest in Safety.” 


The book is pedagogic in its approach, and frequently employs the word, “should” in 
making suggestions for supervisors to follow. For those who find this objectionable, 
suggestions are always supported by firm, logical reasoning and exceptions are made 
for differing local situations. 


The first five chapters discuss the general function of the foreman in the prevention of 
accidents. These include his responsibility in the safety program, his role as a leader, 
and his job as a trainer. The other chapters are devoted to specific safety problems 
and contain detailed recommendations as to techniques, equipment, and methods he can 
employ in various work situations in order to maintain a good safety record. Two fea- 
tures make this book particularly significant. Prepared by the engineers of the National 
Safety Council’s Industrial Department, each chapter is written by a different individual. 
This speaks well for its authenticity. In addition, the role of the supervisor as a 
leader, and not a driver of men, is continually kept in the forefront of the reader’s 
attention. 


(B-56-70) 


| use of various media—press, radio, television, direct mail, and public speaking—are 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS FOR BUSINESS. JOHN T. McCARTY. 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc.,,1956.  286-pages. $12.50. 


The author is the Consultant for Program Services, Plant Community Relations 
Services, General Electric Company—and his responsibilities for developing plant- 
community relations plans reach into GE’s 138 manufacturing plants in cities all over 
the United States. In addition to his scope of activities within GE, however, Mr. 
McCarty also brings to this volume some of the tested experiences of more than twenty 
other business and industrial organizations. Described as an “operations manual” for 
the business executive, the features of the book bear out this description. Programs, 
procedures, techniques, exhibits, and checklists are among these features. 


The why, what, and how of community relations are presented as the springboard. The 


discussed with a “practical results” view in mind. Participation in community fund 
drives, special publicity efforts, programs for special community groups, and other 
subjects receive considerable attention in separate chapters. Extensive use is made 
of illustrative materials throughout this “operations manual.” The quick-reference de- 
vices, bibliography, outlines of the “mechanics,” recommendations, and loose-leaf 
page binder add to its useful format, in addition to the general readability of the text. 
The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. has scored a “first” in the publication of this 
manual in the important area of community relations for business enterprises. 


(B-—56-—71) 


POWER TO MANAGE YOURSELF. HAROLD B. WALKER. 
Harper, 1955. 237 pages. $3.00. 


So much of personnel counseling is of the kind which encourages a worried and in- 
secure worker to face up to his problem with a greater measure of stability and faith. 
These instances of counseling are many and inevitable. This book is offered by a 
journa list-counselor-psychologist-minister to guide the individual to “face up” to 
emotional situations. A religious sense and spiritual guidance dominates throughout 
the book, but with many anecdotes and lessons drawn from literature, philosophy, 
science, biography, and education. 


Counsel for the worried, insecure, and emotionally harrassed individual: (1) get rid of 
the guilt feeling by bringing it into the open and talking it over; (2) do not compound 
the hurt of reverses by allowing yourself to become “fenced in” by them—find ways 
out and tasks to counteract their effects; (3) release from tension can be found, but 
one has to seek it and accept it upon personal test; (4) “putting trifles in their place” 
is a sound and discriminating way of lightening one’s worry-load; (5) there are anti- 
dotes for discouragement, and the resourceful person will find them; (6) every person 
has a capacity for contribution and he must find and believe in that sense of contribu- 
tion, however small it may be. There is a positive, constructive theme for living, and 
Dr. Walker attempts to map out that path through a kind of pastoral counseling by which 
one can find his own way out of emotional stress. 


(B-56-—72) 
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PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION, FUNCTIONS, STAFFING, COSTS 


THE PERSONNEL MAN AND HIS JOB: AN AMA SURVEY. EDITH LYNCH. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Assn.). May, 1956. Pages 487-497. 


This profile is developed from some 450 questionnaires completed by those attending 
the AMA Midwinter Personnel Conference. The survey questionnaire covered such 
factors as age, educational background, salaries, former positions, major frustrations 
on the personnel job, and ultimate work goals. Among the frustrations: (1) lack of top 
management support; (2) lack of cooperation of line personnel with the Personnel De- 
partment; (3) too many so-called “personnel experts” in the operating departments; 

(4) inability of Personnel Department to measure results in concrete terms; (5) lack of 
long-range planning because of failure of management to recognize importance of the 
personnel functions; and, (6) management support in times of crises but neglect at other 
times. Other frustrations, of a personal kind, include lack of security in the job, slow 
—_-. “too much to do with too little time,” lack of communication, and other 
actors. 


The survey covers many important findings in regard to overtime which is required in 
the personnel man’s job, salary comparisons, different title designations for personnel 
officer positions, educational background, further training undertaken by personnel of- 
ficials, and other factors. The author concludes that “the picture presented by the 
survey may be somewhat gloomy than it actually is in real life... perhaps the ques- 
tionnaire should have explored the things that persoanel people like about their jobs 
as well as their gripes.” For the profile: 

(Continued in the next abstract) (97—56) 


(Continued {rom above abstract) 


PROFILE: “If there were such a person as the average personnel man, he would be a 
little over 42 years old. He would have been working for 20 years, of which he would 
have spent almost 10 in the personnel and labor relations field. He would work in a 
plant of approximately 800 employees and directly supervise 10 other employees. His 
earnings would be a little over $10,000 a year. He would spend many hours outside 
his office either on work directly related to his job or in community relations indirectly 
related to it. He would probably have had four years of college. Though many years 
out of school, he would still be eager to learn and spend hours in professional reading 
and study. He would probably deplore the fact that his programs have not been whole- 
heartedly accepted by top management and line personnel. He would not have started 
out as a personnel man, but would be likely to have come from production or general 
management. Despite all his trials and tribulations, he would be planning to stay in 
personnel work.” 


(98-56) 


ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS AND PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. 
L. H. HATTERY. 
Personnel Administration. March-April, 1956. Pages 7-13. 


Experience indicates that the toughest personnel problems associated with the in- 
creasing use of electronic computers are those in the fields of job description and 
evaluation, recruitment, training, career planning, reassignment and layoff, and morale 
and employee relations. It is likely that morale is potentially the most serious person- 
nel problem because of the disruptive effects of these new machines. The author 
stresses that installation of an electronic computer is a major decision because of 
cost, scheduling, and morale and other management problems. Each of the major per- 
sonnel problems is discussed as it relates to computer readjustment, and a number of 
constructive suggestions are made. 


Four general recommendations are given as this problem applies to Federal agencies: 
(1) The Civil Service Commission should set up a special study group for considera- 
tion of personnel problems associated with computer systems; (2) In advance of recom- 
mendations by this group, policy should be liberal and flexible to permit computer sys- 
tems to be properly staffed; (3) Personnel staffs of the Commission and the Federal 
agencies should be oriented to the fundamentals of these systems and their probable 
future applications; (4) The applicability of electronic computers to personnel func- 
tions should be given fullest consideration by the Civil Service Commission in its own 
activities. 


(99-56) 
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EXECUTIVES AND MIDDLE MANAGEMENT: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 


SIX STANDARDS FOR EXECUTIVE CONDUCT. PHILIP B. NILES. 
Dun's Review and Modern Industry. April, 1956. Pages 41-42, 124-126. 


The accomplishments of an executive must be measured not only by success in achiev- 
ing cost reductions, sales gains, budget goals, and competitive position, but also by 
his sense of executive conduct. This conduct is part of the executive’s management 
function—to live ethically within his corporate community. 


Mr. Niles, Vice-President of Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, presents his view 
of executive behavior in terms of six standards which come within his “Personal 
Standards of Operation.” They are as follows: (1) truth and objectivity—in reporting 
of facts so that they can contribute to sound management decisions; (2) reasoned deci- 
sions—requiring self-discipline and self-examination; (3) staying in channels—and 
resisting tendencies to intrude upon the other fellow’s business either through official 
means or through informal media of gossip or grapevine; (4) kindliness—in dealing with 
subordinates and tempering kindliness with intelligence, justice, and fair play by com- 
pany standards and his own sense of ethics; (5) co-operation—a state of mind which 

is marked by willingness to listen and talk it over, humility in accepting the other point 
of view, ability to compromise in the best interests of the organization; (6) loyalty— 
loyalty to the chain of command in policy and decision is “an ethical imperative in 
corporate life” and without it there is conflict and anarchy. It is said that organiza- 
tions often fail for lack of these marks of executive conduct as they do for reason of 
poor planning or faulty policies. 


(100-56) 


HOW TO IDENTIFY PROMOTABLE EXECUTIVES. C. W. RANDLE. 
Harvard Business Review. May-June, 1956. Pages 122-134. 


The manpower situation is such that the search for managerial personnel must be met 
largely from within the company rather than from outside recruiting. This places a high 
premium on identifying promotable executives from within the company. Based on a 
survey of 3,000 executives, the author presents the view that identification must take 
into account two sets of factors; one set which deals with the “universals” or certain 
basic qualities which warrant promotability in all executives; and, the other set which 
consists of qualities attached to a specific management level or responsibility or a 
particular functional area. This very thorough survey is marked by the essential steps 
appraising in terms of promotable, satisfactory, or inadequate in various categories of 


executive positions. 


Of the 30 executive characteristics selected as the distinguishing qualities, 8 were 
finally selected as “universals,” and 16 had specialized usefulness as discriminators 
in one or more different executive areas. The remainder were regarded as nondiscrimi- 
nating. A series of exhibits shows the distribution of characteristics among the top, 
middle, and lower executive groupings. The analysis and distribution by functional 
areas is made for executives in the following fields: sales and advertising; manufac- 
turing; research and engineering; finance and accounting. Differences are shown— 
what are essential characteristics for executives in one of these functional areas are 
not the same for the other area. 

(Continued in the next abstract) 


(101-56) 


(Continued from above abstract) 


Position performance, intellectual ability, human relations skill, and personal char- 
acteristics proved to be “common denominators” throughout. Key discriminating qual- 
ities were found as follows: at the top executive level: quality, accomplishment, 
dependability; at the middle executive level: flexibility, analysis, judgment, and 
acceptance; at the lower executive level: capacity. 


The survey also shows positive relationships between educational attainment and pro- 
motability, and between age and promotability. While the younger executive shows up 
as more promotable, as he advances the demands placed upon him are more rigorous 
and his advancement cannot be dissociated from increasing age. Conclusions suggest 
following values of the survey findings: (1) the present study provides objective data 
which can assist management in assessing promotability potential of its personnel; 

(2) the distinguishing qualities identified in this study provide a list of factors which 
can be used with greater dependability than the former lists of mere attributes; (3) the 
combination of “umiversals” for all executive positions and “specifics” for different 
functional areas make possible better pinpointing of evaluations for particular manager- 
ial positions; (4) the information should eliminate some of the ineffective efforts in the 
past in executive selection; and (5) the results yielded in this survey should enable 
management to determine in what degree certain qualities point to promotability of the 
individual, as well as possible weighting of the strong as against the weak factors 
through recognition of their degree of importance. 


(102-56) 
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MASTER PLAN FOR MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT. W. E. BENNETT. NOTES 
Harvard Business Review. May-June, 1956. Pages 71-84. 


“The next significant advance must be in the nature not of techniques and methods but 
a theory of management development.” There is need for a “master plan” which can be 
used as a guide by executives in determining the scope and reach of the training acti- 

vities of their companies. Resistances and weaknesses in present programs are attri- 

buted to lack of a basic theory. 


Mr. Bennett then advances his theory which consists of three interrelated phases: 

(1) selection; (2) instruction in basic knowledge and theory or “intellectual condition- 
ing”; (3) supervised on-the-job training. Too often programs lack all three and, con- 
sequently, are like “bridges with several essential piers missing.” In regard to 
selection, there is need for more of a kind of quality control in selecting those with 
real promotion potential. There is need for a sound system of selectivity. In regard to 
intellectual conditioning, there is need for a program which will emphasize management 
ethics, tolerance, objectivity, perception, power of analysis, and other important ele- 
ments in the art of managing. As for supervised on-the-job training, this is the most im- 
portant of the three phases and can be most effective if placed on a formal and systema- 
tized basis in the organization. It is contended that greater balance, emphasis, and 
workability will be attained in management development programs if this kind of pattern 
is followed. 


(103-56) 


| this continues to be a commonly used medium. 


RECRUITING EXECUTIVES FROM OUTSIDE YOUR FIRM. (STAFF.) 
Management Methods. February, 1956. Pages 28-31. 


While a recent survey indicates that only about 20% of executive vacancies are filled 
by recruiting from the outside, the means are varied. Pirating, both direct and indirect 
ways of pirating, are undertaken by organizations in this kind of effort. Advertising 

is next in significance in recruiting executives from the outside—and the trend is 
toward large display advertisement usually prominent on the business page but gen- 
erally in a big city newspaper rather than in the local newspaper. A marked increase 
is also noted in advertising in specialized trade and professional journals. Manage- 
ment Methods staff cites interesting cases and examples of the above means of execu- 
tive recruiting. Sound utilization of the company’s Personnel Department resources is 
encouraged. To a lesser degree are prospects from employment agencies, although 


Personal contact with business associates and in general business dealings often 
yield important clues as to available prospective executives for the company, and 
these leads come about both in unplanned as well as planned contacts. Again, the 
Personnel Department resources should be utilized in effective use of tests and other 
means. 


A detailed account is given to demonstrate the value of the professional executive re- 
cruiter—generally a consultant whose staff members can give full time to efficiently 
locating, screening, and selecting executive talent. The example of Ashton Dunn 
Associates (New York) is cited as an executive recruiting organization. (104—56) 


PENNSYLVANIA’S HIGH-LEVEL SEMINARS IN ADMINISTRATION. 
J. C. CHARLESWORTH. 
State Government. April, 1956. Pages 67, 68, 76. 


A program of seminars in administration began last autumn for about one hundred 

bureau heads and deputy-secretaries of the state of Pennsylvania. The seminars meet 
weekly and study top-level problems in state government and public administration. 

The aim of such meetings is not “academic instruction in the usual sense, but mutual 
stimulation and exchange of pertinent experiences, a prime objective being the develop- 
ment of a common administrative language and overlying administrative goals.” Meet- 
ing in five small groups they discuss some nineteen topics ranging from “Federal-State- 
Local Relations” through “Governmental Planning,” to “Control over Administrators 

by Pressure Groups.” 


The weekly meetings center around previously assigned readings selected by the group 
of professors who serve as leaders. With each reading there is a set of ten or a dozen 
problems which the seminar member is to study and solve. These problems which con- 
centrate on the marginal areas of decision or indecision allow various views to be ex- 
pressed at the seminar and serve as the-basis for a subsequent short lecture by the 
discussion leader. The results of such seminars have thus far stimulated thought and 
helped improve relationships among the officials. 


(105-56) 
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SUPERVISORS AND FOREMEN: 


SELECTION. DEVELOPMENT, AND APPRAISAL 


SUPERVISORY TRAINING AND ATTITUDE CHANGE. WILLIAM MCGEHEE — 
J. E. GARDNER. 
Winter, 1955. Pages 449-460. 


Personnel Psychology. 
An experimental group of 10 foremen were given intensive training in time study pro- 
cedures. Changes in knowledge concerning time study, handling of time study problems 
in their departments, and attitudes toward time study were compared with a control 
group of 11 foremen who did not receive the training. Four measures were used before 
and after the course: (1) a 56-item multiple choice test of time study procedures and 
principles as followed in the organization (Fieldcrest Mills, Inc.); (2) a graphic rating 
scale covering seven aspects of the work of foremen, used by the senior time study 
engineer to rate the foremen; (3) a 23-item attitude scale toward time study, adminis- 
tered as part of the knowledge test; and (4) personal interviews with the foremen sub- 
sequent to completion of the training course. 


Significant improvements in knowledge, handling time study problems, and possibly 
attitudes toward time study occurred in the experimental group but not in the control 
group. The control group, subsequently given similar training, showed the same type 
of improvement as did the experimental group. It is concluded that an intensive work- 
shop course in time study can modify the behavior of foremen in their work with time 
study problems in their departments in the textile industry. 
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rary — TRAINEES LEARN BY DOING: A COMPANY PROGRAM. 
; Personnel (Amer. Management Assn.). March, 1956. Pages 409-422, 

Training at Procter & Gamble is individualized; there is no formal course of foreman- 

ship training which is given to everyone. The key is comprehensive training before a 
supervisor takes over his job rather than after he is already engaged in day-to-day 

duties in his new job. Their foremanship training consists basically of five steps. 


(1) Deciding what the trainee must know and be able to do to handle the job; (2) Having 
the trainee list the things he needs to know in a Job Control Book, indexed by re- 
sponsibility, such as scheduling, assigning work, checking quality, controlling costs, 
training employees, health and safety, etc.; (3) Having the trainee take over future job 


; duties under the guidance of some experienced member of supervision; (4) Checking 


thoroughly to be sure he is qualified in each area of responsibility, not only in the 
mechanics of the job but in thinking through and handling the unusual situations; 

(5) Giving him additional information and guidance by means of group meetings and 
through personal coaching by his supervisor and the superintendent. The objective is 
not only to train a foreman to operate a department, but to develop the man as a 
member of management. This program, however, is only part of the total training 
process. The supervisoron the job is still the key man in all training. 
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SUPERVISORY CHARACTERISTICS AND RATINGS: A SUMMARY OF RECENT 
RESEARCH. M.M. MANDELL. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Assn.). March, 1956. Pages 435-440. 


Through six different methods a composite list of desirable supervisory characteris- 
tics has been set forth by the author under the general headings of administrative, 
leadership, human relations, and subject-matter knowledge. Administrative: makes 
good decisions, gives clear instructions, good at breaking in new men, gets facts be- 
fore making decisions, and schedules work well in advance. Leadership: Sets good 
example for his men, dependability on what he says, lets men know how they are doing, 
is good at judging men. Human Relations: Encourages workers to do a better job, 
employees like him, goes to bat for his men, friendly with his employees. 


This list was obtained from studies on: opinions on supervisory qualifications by 695 
persons; 465 ratings on a rating checklist; characteristics differentiating 153 better 
and poorer supervisors; a factor analysis of supervisory characteristics which pro- 
duced 4 factors; attitude survey of 64 non-supervisory trades employees; and a bio- 
graphical information blank of 166 trades supervisors, evaluated on a “clinical” basis. 


Rating problems are discussed from the viewpoint of lenient and tough raters, number 


and quality of raters, and research findings are given. A number of problems are listed 
covering the number and types of raters and their effect on ratings obtained. 
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OF TIME AND THE FOREMAN. ROBERT H. GUEST. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Assn.). May, 1956. Pages 478-486, 


To answer the question as to what the foreman really does, the author and his staff 
observed in action 56 production foremen in a plant engaged in final assembly of auto- 
mobiles. The incidents observed in this intensive study were classified under 15 
“topics” —and here is how the foreman spent his time on the job: 


“Average Amounts of Time Spent by Foremen on Each Topic 


(Activity) (% of Time) (Activity) (% of Time) 
Quality 18.2. Production schedule 
Work progress 13.2 Grievances 2.0 
Personnel adm. 11.2 Injury, illness 122 
Personal relations and non-job Housekeeping > 

related topics 10.2 Work standards 4 
Foreman performance of an Safety nr4 

operation 8.1 Meeting ol 
Tools, jigs, fixtures 8.1 Miscellaneous 2.4 
Materials 8.0 Topic unknown 2.4” 
Employee job performance ____ 7.6 


The range of contacts showed up clearly the importance of a foreman’s social skills on 
the job. Survey showed considerable difference between what a foreman should do and 
what he can do—because of the pressure of time and other requirements. (109-56) 


A PERSONALIZED CONCEPT OF MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT. 
J.M. TRICKETT. 


Management Methods. March, 1956. Pages 25-31. 


In an interview with Joseph M. Trickett, Coordinator of Management Development, Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation, the Management Method staff has brought into 
sharp focus the philosophy and essential features of an outstanding management de- 
velopment program. Basically, the principle of the “self” or “man” development is the 
key. It is designed to help develop men so that as supervisors they can handle their 
present responsibilities more competently. All else are by-products of this basic 
principle and goal. Such factors as replacement, succession to higher ‘management 
positions, screening, and other considerations come as by-products and as opportuni- 
ties. Improvement in carrying out the present job effectively is the keynote, however. 


The entire program is decentralized among the many plants and at each plant there is a 
local “coordinator” there. The Performance Review Summary is probably the one es- 
sential instrument—and one in which panels assisting the manager help in appraising 
the strong and weak aspects of the subordinate. This is the springboard to follow-up 
action in the way of self-development through many media of training and education 
utilized by the company in this program. There is no effort toward central control, 
uniformity, or standardization—and for good reasons, as Mr. Trickett indicates. Head- 
quarters role is to encourage, assist, and be resourceful in aiding the local plants in 
their management development programs. 
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BUILDING MEN—A SUPERVISORY GOAL. J.M. GASTON, JR. 
Supervisory Management. June, 1956. Pages 2-4, 


For reason of management’s concern in the development of people and for the great 
personal satisfaction derived by the supervisor—building men is am important goal. 
It requires of the supervisor a high degree of combined technical, social, and communi- 
cation skills, as well as time, effort, and constant coaching, to build men in his work 
units. Mr. Gaston, Director of Industrial Relations of a major division of Allied Chem- 
ical and Dye Corporation, stresses three important ingredients in the task of building 
men: (1) the supervisor must recognize the importance of individual differences among 
men and each in his own way may require a different kind of coaching, handling, and 
counsel; (2) the supervisor must recognize that “none of his men is going to be 
‘logical’ at all’ times and always act on the basis of reason” —feelings, attitudes, 
viewpoints, and emotional reactions about participation and ideas are apt to play a 
bigger part than logical reasoning, and it will often require much of the supervisor’s 
time and effort to understand what motivates his men and how to resolve the diffi- 
culties; (3) the supervisor’s capacity to listen, observe, understand, and communicate 
is vital to the whole problem of assisting men. The author offers a case study of ; 
mansaving” on the part of a supervisor in building a man by helping reconstruct his 
attitude and improve markedly on the job. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 


EXECUTIVE HEALTH — DIAGNOSTIC STUDY OF 600 EXECUTIVES. CHARLES 
EDWARD THOMPSON, M.D., AND H. FREDERICK STAACK, JR., M.D. 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. April, 1956. Pages 175-176. 


Various methods have been used in performing medical examinations of industrial ex- 
ecutives. These include clinics, private offices, and hospital facilities. In the con- 
duct of such examinations, four fundamentals are considered desirable: (1) Results of 
such studies should be confidential; (2) The examinee should voluntarily take part in 
such a study; (3) The physician should be free to reach a definitive diagnostic deci- 
sion; and (4) The examination should be completed as rapidly as is feasible. 


Using these principles as a guide, a study of 600 executives was undertaken. The pat- 
tern of the examination included three phases: (1) evaluation of existing medical 
problems; (2) cancer detection survey; (3) and, a complete medical study of the body by 
history, examination, and laboratory methods. In evaluating this work, the following 
factors are considered; newly discovered diseases; diseases previously known and con- 
firmed; existing diseases in which the diagnosis has been changed. Diseases of the 
arteries and the heart make up the largest percentage of newly-discovered diseases. 
Certain unusual and extremely hazardous diagnoses were discovered. These include 
abdominal aneurysm, proved diabetics, diverticulum of the stomach, and polyps of the 
intestinal tract. Most of these are amenable to medical or surgical treatment. 


Conclusion: when a definitive diagnosis is pursued, a high percentage of previously 
unsuspected, undiagnosed diseases are revealed. It, therefore, appears chat initial 


examination of this type is important to industry in regard to its executives. (112-56) 


ACCIDENT INVESTIGATIONS. PAUL D. COCHRAN. 
National Safety News. March, 1956. Pages 4-5. 


The principal purpose of accident investigation is to obtain information that will help 
in the future prevention of accidents. In this light the investigation is one of the most 
effective tools the safety engineer can put to use. A thorough investigation will often 
reveal facts which will point directly to a well-established program component and the 
need for further investigation of the part concerned. An investigator should not stop 
with a particular accident or a particular set of circumstances which caused the acci- 
dent. Rather, he should examine, with supervisors and management, those particular 
phases of operations in which there is recurrence of the accident. In doing this he may 


be able to uncover other potential accident situations and thus eliminate additional 
safety hazards. 


The author considers at length all of the factors which should be considered by an 
accident investigator. These are as follows: (1) When should the investigation be 
made? Immediately after the accident—continue until completed; (2) What information 
should be obtained? All information pertinent to the accident; (3) Who should make the 
investigation? The foreman, the safety engineer, the workmen’s safety committee, or 
the general safety committee. In addition, Mr. Cochran presents details as to how the 
pes ty should be used, accident investigation techniques, and the publicizing of 
accidents. 
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TAKE THE PERSONALIZED APPROACH. L.W. ROBEY. 
Occupational Hazards. March, 1956. Pages 35-36. 


Lee W. Robey, Safety Supervisor of International Harvester’s Louisville plant, be- 
lieves that a personalized approach is necessary to put over a safety program. Mechan- 
ical guarding is important but the fact remains that about 90% of industrial accidents 
are caused by human failure. 


Steps outlined by Robey to make a safety program work are as follows: (1) Each de- 
partmental foreman discuss safety with his men almost every day; (2) Personal letters 
are sent along with safety literature, directly to employees’ homes; (3) When an in- 
jured employee returns to the job, safety supervisor Robey sits down to discuss with 
him the possible causes of the accident; (4) Workers who have been injured are asked to 
tell in detail their accounts at safety meetings; (5) Several members of the plant acci- 
dent investigating committee are selected from among the employees; (6) Frequently, 
employees are pulled into the planning and administration of safety meetings; (7) Off- 
the-job safety is given a great deal of attention. 


Other suggestions offered in the article are to recognize the accident-free worker at 
regular intervals and that safety officials should visit other plants and talk with other 
safety directors. Mr. Robey’s program has paid off for International Harvester. Lost- 
time injuries in the Louisville plant dropped from 275 in 1953 to 51 in 1954. 
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NOTES 


MANAGEMENT—ARE YOU BEING MISLED BY FAULTY ARITHMETIC? (STAFF.) 


Occupational Hazards. April, 1956. Pages 23-28. 


In a survey of Northern Ohio industry, conducted by the Associated Industries of 
Cleveland, the following results were revealed: (1) Over half the 120 plants surveyed 
—no funds are budgeted for safety; (2) In only 16 of the plants is there anyone who 
devotes even half time to safety problems; (3) No formula has been developed among 

the plants for setting a safety budget; (4) Only 11 of the plants employ safety engineers; 
(5) Some of the plants with more than 1,000 employees have no safety program at all. 
This state of affairs seems paradoxical, in view of the fact that for many years the 
Cleveland area has been active in the industrial safety movement. In spite of this 
activity, however, Northern Ohio plants are not supporting safety as they should. 


The stock reason given for this condition seems to be that since management is paying 
premiums on workmen’s compensation, it feels that this is all it has to do. This is a 
short-sighted view and indicates that such management is being misled by faulty 
arithmetic. It is suggested that a more atcurate recording of the results of safety 
programs would reveal to management the error of such thinking, for there are addi- 
tional aspects of cost involved. Conclusions of the survey showed that production is 
increased through safety where there is adequate staff and budgeting, and that a safety 
program doesn’t “cost” money as much as it saves money. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. F.A. CALDERONE, M.D. 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. March, 1956. Pages 101-109. 


A vital medical economic problem faced by Americans today is how to decide who 
should pay for the medical care of the American worker and his family. In investigat- 
ing this problem a survey was conducted and 1,034 inquiries were sent to leaders in 
the fields of industry, labor, medicine, and education. Answers were varied but one 


fact emerged clearly: the question of who should foot the bill was a matter of deep 
concern to all these elements of our society. 


The survey concentrated on the following factors: (1) criteria for retirement; (2) kind 
of care; (3) educational activities; (4) preventive medicine; (5) the role of the indus- 
trial health specialist; (6) present-day industrial health programs; (7) future industrial 
health programs; (8) who should take the leadership in industrial medicine; (9) who 
will pay the cost. Representatives of management, medicine, and labor agreed on the 
importance of industrial health care, retirement based on physiological rather than 
chronological age, and the importance of personalized care. Beyond these, there was 
controversy. In looking to the future, the author says that a struggle for leadership in 
the field of industrial health is being waged, and that enlightened action is necessary 
to resolve this struggle. In closing, he urges the medical profession to seek contin- 
ually new ways to bring its findings to the people of America. 
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A CHALLENGE TO OCCUPATIONAL MEDICINE. EMILE F. du PONT. 
National Safety News. April, 1956. Pages 22, 126-130, 


This account reviews first, the work of Dr. George H. Gehrmann, pioneer in occupa- 
tional medicine and medical director of the DuPont Company for 40 years. Starting 
from scratch, Dr. Gehrmann blazed many trails in occupational medicine, and today 
DuPont’s Haskell Laboratory for Toxicology and Industrial Medicine is one of the 
most modern and up-to-date in the world. 


The challenge faced by physicians in occupational medicine is broad and takes on 
many and varied forms. Industry looks to them to apply new medical knowledge in the 
fields of nutrition, immunization, mental disease, and problems incident to old age. 
In addition, they must continue to give advice relative to physical or chemical 
hazards in the work environment. They are in an enviable position to record and ob- 
serve medical findings in large groups of people over a long period of years. With the 
advent of automation, they should be able to give more attention to mental and psy- 
chological health. And, finally, they should study ways of protecting the worker in 
the industrial uses of atomic energy. 

f 
The author points out, in conclusion, that all elements of industry have the common 
duty of spreading understanding of our common goal and the mutual aims of all 
citizens in worker, plant, and community health. 
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WHAT DO WE MEAN BY SAFETY SOLVENTS? EMANUEL ROSENBLAT. 
National Safety News. April, 1956. Pages 60-62, 117-120, 


A safe solvent is defined as one which is reliable and trustworthy. Many solvents and 
combinations of solvents are used in industry. These must meet certain minimum re- 
quirements when they are used with personnel and property. With reference to person- 
nel, a solvent must have the proper flash point, relatively low toxicity, stability during 
the period of use, and volatility which will not increase the hazards of the absolute 
maximum allowable concentration during evaporation. With reference to property, it 
must have the proper flash point, no significant residue, adequate dielectric properties, 
and possess non-corrosive and non-dissolving action. 


The selection of a “safe” solvent and the prevention of abuses in the use of solvents 
can only be made if the solvent’s characteristics—flash point, MAC, stability, and 
volatility are clearly set forth by the manufacturer. When these facts are reliable and 
trustworthy, the safety engineer can provide for the proper precautions under conditions 
of actual use. A single solvent can seldom meet all requirements. Selection is a 
compromise between technological needs and safety, tempered by the cost of control- 
ling the known risks involved. To the extent possible good communication should 
keep supervisors and workers informed in regard to solvents and safety factors. 
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HOW TO MAKE A LIGHTING SURVEY (A VISION SURVEY). A.L.KOVEN, M.D. 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. _ April, 1956. Pages 159-164. 


This article constitutes Part II of a booklet, “How To Make A Lighting Survey; A 
Vision Survey.” This section is devoted to vision. In industry, different types of jobs 
have their own visual requirements. To match properly the employee to the job, his 
visual capacity must be compared with the requirements of the job. A number of tests 
have been devised in order to do this. These employ such instruments as the Tele- 
binocular; the Ortho-rater; and the Sight-Screener. The objective of the various visual 
tests is not to bar workers, but to place them where their eye-sight qualifications can 
be used to best advantage. 


Visual job analysis entails a careful survey of each component part of a given job in 
relation to visual capacity. It is best done as a cooperative po on the part of the 
Medical Director, nurse, illuminating engineer, safety engineer, and the supervisor. 
Eye injuries, particularly those caused by dust, fumes, or vapors, should be given im- 
mediate attention. In order to accomplish this key plant personnel should be trained in 
emergency treatment of eye injuries. In order to promote eye safety, all of the protec- 
tive devices known to safety engineers should be employed to a maximum degree and 
supervisors should insist upon their use by the workers. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE INDUSTRIAL PHYSICIAN’S ACTIVITIES. IAN 
MACLACHLAN, M.D. 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. March, 1956. Pages 120-124. 


Two industrial physicians kept a detailed time record of their activities for one week. 
An analysis of the record showed that the physicians spent much of their time doing 
physical examinations and treating injuries and diseases. In addition to the medical 
functions of the industrial physician, he performed a number of certain non-medical 
functions. It is recommended, therefore, that he be given training in some of the 
techniques of business management, that he acquire a general knowledge of indus- 
trial organization, and that he develop a more detailed knowledge of personnel func- 
tions. It is important that he know something of record keeping for the development of 
a good system of record keeping is the keystone of preventive industrial medicine. 


It is suggested that industrial physicians be given training in traumatic and orthopedic 
Surgery, not including the more difficult operative procedures—and, particularly, 
instruction in diagnosis and prognosis. Other areas in which the industrial physician 
should be trained are the fields of clinical toxicology, industrial safety, and industrial 
hygiene. As a final recommendation, the author observes that the industrial physician 
should take an active part in professional societies and social service organizations. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE 
(including, SUPERVISION) 


MOTIVE POWER: PUT IT TO WORK. WILLIAM E. BRIGHT, JR. 
Supervisory Management. February, 1956. Pages 16-19. 


Putting employees’ motivations to constructive use is the theme of the author, who is 
Chairman of the Committee for Employee Development at the Pure Oil Company of 
Chicago. He says emphasis is often put on employees’ individual differences, when 
equally significant are certain needs we all share. The supervisor can do much to 
increase productivity if he understands these needs and tries to satisfy them. 


The article suggests that human needs occur in orderly, predictable progression. As 
soon as one is satisfied, another takes its place. Needs for security, recognition, a 
sense of belonging, the feeling of doing worthwhile work, etc., control employee be- 
havior as long as they are unsatisfied. Supervisors should recognize that they can 
channel some of these drives into production, creative thinking, desire for advance- 
ment, and other goals desired by management. 


Using motive power requires the supervisor to make a determined effort to understand 
his employees and to practice positive attitudes in his handling of human relations 
problems. He should try to release employee energy through giving recognition for 
work well done, tapping good communication, providing firm but fair discipline, being 
impartial but friendly, conferring with employees for views and opinions, and in many 
other ways helping the employee attain a feeling of security in the work team. 
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CHANGING ABSENCE RATES: AN APPLICATION OF RESEARCH FINDINGS. 
F.C. MANN AND J. E. SPARLING. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Assn.). March, 1956. Pages 392-408. 


This paper describes one way in which findings from a study of employee absences 
were put to work to change absence rates in the Detroit Edison Company. A research 
study carried out by a university group indicated that low absence rates for men were 
associated with high satisfactions in the work situation, how the workers (white collar 
and blue collar) felt about their supervisor and other people in their work group. It 
was also found that the number of times absent was a more sensitive measure than the 
number of days absent from work. 


The results of this study were combined with information on the company’s: absence 
policy and statistics, and reported into the organization through a series of interlock- 
ing meetings with organizational teams. A booklet was prepared covering this informa- 
tion, together with ideas which supervisors might use in different personal situations. 
During the year following, the frequency-absence rate dropped over 11% in the company. 
The authors attribute this primarily to the chain of supervisor conferences and to 
establishment of a new statistical series for the measurement of performance. Detailed 
analysis is also made between two plants of the company, insofar as leave is con- 
cerned primarily. The two plants had wide differences in age, work area, leave rate, 
etc. 
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CHANGING ATTITUDES TOWARD A MERIT RATING SYSTEM. ALVIN ZANDER 
AND JOHN GYR. 
Personnel Psychology. Winter, 1955. Pages 429-448. 


An effort was made to change the attitudes of 400 men in a favorable direction con- 
cerning a merit appraisal procedure used in one department of the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Company. Two experimental methods were used, one in which the members of 
12 crews counselled their supervisor on the practices that he should use in order that 
he might be equally fair to all persons in making his judgments, and another in which 
12 foremen explained to their crews the methods he follows so that he might be im- 
partial in his ratings. A number of supervisors also described the appraisal results 
to the men monthly but held no prior group meetings with them. Ratings were made 
monthly. 


The workmen in the consultation procedure made a significant favorable change in 
attitude if they felt that the outcome of the meeting was satisfactory. Those who were 
given an explanation by the boss made a significant positive change in attitude only 
if they felt that higher management was sincere. The men in the feedback- frequency 
groups (once-a-month discussions) made the greatest average favorable change in 
attitude toward the appraisal procedures, and also developed a strong perception of 
control over their own fate. The monthly appraisal reports in this experiment seemed 
to generate a perception that supervisors will help the subordinate to improve his 
performance. 
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ea ATMOSPHERE OF ACCEPTANCE. F. F. FISCHER AND 
SUR A 
Supervisory Management. February, 1956. Pages 47-50. 


What people are told is not half as important as what they accept—this is the theme 

of this article. Workers who feel the supervisor has their interests at heart will in- 
terpret almost anything he does constructively, state the authors. They emphasize that 
the clearest communicators are those who develop sensitivity to both the viewpoint 

and the level of comprehension of their men. 


The daily work relationships between supervisor and employee determine the communi- 
cation effectiveness of the supervisor more than the distributing of information. In 

his role of liaison between workers and top management, the supervisor needs to be 
conscious of three factors: the needs and policies of the company, the interests of 
the workers, and his own purposes and goals. 


Building trust in office relationships depends on a number of factors. Among these 
are the extent to which the boss knows his employees, the record of promises he has 
made and the ensuing results, the giving of deserved praise, continuing two-way com- 
munication, and the stimulation of employees to participate in decisions and express 
their ideas. Effective leadership, the authors conclude, is therefore dependent on the 
total climate of the office, not on any particular communication techniques. 
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STIMULATING EMPLOYEES’ DEVELOPMENT. K.W. REINHARDT. 
Supervisory Management. February, 1956. Pages 29-33. 


The responsibility of the supervisor for developing his employees is the subject of 
this account. Most job descriptions list training and development of employees as 
primary duties of supervisors, but many of them wait for management to develop a 
specific training program rather than using their own initiative. The author, who is 
Coordinator of Organization and Personnel at Socony, emphasizes that there are many- 
opportunities at hand for stimulating people’s growth which can be used by the 
average boss. 


Some techniques listed include giving employees recognition where deserved; building 
an atmosphere of confidence between supervisor and the individual; delegating re- 
sponsibilities which offer growth potential; sharing participation in policy development 
and its administration with the office members; and most important, constantly ap- 
praising each man with an objective eye to determine the best approach to his particu- 
lar problems. 


Effective counseling and coaching can be the best methods of aiding an individual 
develop his own potential strengths. The article stresses the importance of the 
supervisor developing effective communication patterns in order to create a work 
situation that will stimulate growth. These tools are available to supervisors at all 
levels and can be used in a variety of ways. 
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INFLUENCE OF SCALE ADMINISTRATOR ON EMPLOYEE ATTITUDE 
RESPONSES. M.D. DUNNETTE AND H. G. HENEMAN, JR. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. April, 1956. Pages 73-77. 


A study was conducted by the authors, representing the Minnesota Mining Co. and the 
Minnesota Industrial Relations Center (IRC), to determine if the identity of the ad- 
ministrator has any appreciable effect on the responses elicited from employees. Two 
samples of 45 employees each were selected from a large department store and were 
given the IRC Employee Attitude Questionnaire, which consisted of 53 morale items 
and three open-end questions asking for comments. In one group the administrator was 
a representative of IRC, while the other group was given the questionnaire by the 
company personnel director, who was known to all employees. The confidential nature 
of the answers was stressed in both groups. ' 


On every one of the seven sub-scales the group administered by the personnel director 
gave a more favorable answer than did the IRC administered group. This apparently 
indicated that the first group felt more threatened as far as their anonymity of their 
responses were concerned; this was particularly true on those items which had a pos- 
sibility of identifying the person. It was also found that employees feeling threatened 
(those administered by the personnel director) tended to give fewer and shorter re- 
sponses to open-end voluntary questions than did the group administered by the out- 
side IRC representative. It appears from this study that an outside representative is 
likely to receive more honest answers. 
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ac. YOUR PEOPLE FOR OFFICE MECHANIZATION. ESTHER R. 
Personnel Journal. April, 1956. Pages 406-409, 


This article is based on research which the author has done for a forthcoming book, 
and suggests that the age of automation may cause more anxiety among the office 
workers than those in the plant on the production line. Automation, acting as an im- 
pelling force, is urging the office worker to seek security via unions in an area which 
has been predominantly non-union. Employees must be reassured of their future and 
the author stresses selecting workers for training because it creates a feeling of 
security by giving them new skills and a feeling of belongingness. 


The author suggests the following ways of reassuring personnel: (1) If the company 
does not plan to cut personnel, the sooner the employees know this the better; (2) It 
may be advantageous to make turnover figures available; (3) It can be illustrated that 
with mechanization there is more job security during illness or absences since others 
will have less difficulty in carrying on their duties. This is especially important to 
those away for extended periods; (4) Figures depicting the strength of the working force 
or “Human interest” stories may be effective; (5) Emphasis on company growth and 
prospects; (6) If permissible, give the financial and competitive status of the company; 
(7) Show what new areas are being developed or how future plans will favorably 

effect them; (8) Dramatize how the addition of labor saving devices will benefit them. 


(127-56) 


WHY PEOPLE COOPERATE. (STAFF.) 
Management Methods. May, 1956. Pages 36-40, 


With the aid of Dr. Donald Laird, the industrial psychologist, Management Methods has 
given readability and highlights to the considerable research findings in the field of 
human behavior. The findings are drawn from approximately twenty important publica- 
tions of research in this field. 


Through its graphic presentation, key questions, and outlining of the research findings, 
the account is presented in capsule form. What makes a cohesive group? Essentially, 
members of such groups are: “(1) personally attracted to each other; (2) interested 
enough in the group’s activities to develop a zeal for shared tasks in their work; 

(3) aware of their need to cooperate with each other in order to reach common goals.” 
How can a group become a cohesive work force? It can be developed by a sound boss 
who realizes that “coordinating is more than routing the flow of work, that it is inte- 
grating individuals into a force that pulls together all the time .. . (he) uses indirect 
methods to promote the cooperative spirit.” Cliches, social affairs, maxims of “the 
one happy family” do not do the trick. The account summarizes effectively three re- 
search subjects and their findings: absenteeism; worker output; quality. References 
are cited to the particular research efforts through the bibliography at the close of the 
article. 


This article follows well on Management Method’s earlier account of how to motivate 
groups to set and work toward management-approved goals, which appeared in the 
March issue of that journal. (128—56) 


LEADERSHIP AND PREDICTIVE ABSTRACTING. C. G, BROWNE AND 
" Journal of Applied Psychology. April, 1956. Pages 112-116. 


In a study based on the hypothesis that predictive abstracting—a term which the 
authors prefer to “empathy”—is a function of leadership, 27 statements were devel- 
oped for an attitude questionnaire on job satisfaction, economic issues, and social 
issues. This questionnaire was then given to 5 department managers, 9 general fore- 
men, 17 assistant foremen, and 52 non-supervisory personnel of Wolverine Tube, a 
Detroit manufacturing firm. Following this, each echelon predicted the attitudes of 
the department managers as one group and the nonsupervisory personnel as a second 


group. 


The data generally support the assumption that predictive abstracting is a function of 
leadership, with the supervisory personnel consistently making better estimates than 
the nonsupervisory group. However, in most cases the differences are not great 
enough to be statistically significant at the 5% level of confidence. The authors also 
state that a study is needed to find out the extent to which predictive abstracting is 
a function of the individual and/or a function of the position which the individual oc- 
cupies. This would shed light on the question of whether an individual’s predictive 
abstracting ability is a predictor as to how well he will perform in a supervisory job, 
~ whether it merely indicates an area of training which is desirable for persons with 
ow scores. 
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RECRUITMENT, INTERVIEWING, SELECTION, PLACEMENT 


THE OF CARD PUNCH OPERATORS. W. J. MCNAMARA AND 
J. L. HUGHES. 
Personnel Psychology. Winter, 1955. Pages 417-427. 


A review of the literature concerning the validity of various types of tests for selecting 
card punch operators indicated that the most promising type of test was a clerical 
aptitude or perceptual speed test, with a mental ability test also having some useful- 
ness. With this in mind, the Card Punch Aptitude Test (CPAT) was constructed by the 
International Business Machines Corp. and norms were established based on 306 female 
applicants to training. The test consists of two parts, letter-digit substitution and name 
checking. 


For five samples of operator trainees totaling 532 cases, the CPAT had a high rela- 
tionship with grades made during a 60-hour training course (correlations of .23 to .44). 
For three samples of employed operators totaling 89 cases, the CPAT had an even 
greater relationship with supervisory ratings (correlations of .45, .50, and .67). These 
results were about the same as other studies have reported in selecting clerical workers, 
so it would appear that the CPAT can be expected to function about as effectively in 
the selection of card punch operators as these other tests do in the area of clerical 
selection. 


Reliability of the test was obtained by re-testing 52 of the original 306 applicants 
within a two-week period. Its reliability was about the same as that reported for other 
clerical aptitude tests, and was judged to be suitable for selection purposes. 


(130-56) 


LABOR TURNOVER: MANAGEMENT’S BLIND SPOT. FREDERICK J. GAUDET. 
Supervisory Management. March, 1956. Pages 6-10. 


Labor turnover is an area where management could cut costs sharply but rarely does, 
according to the author. As Professor of Psychology and Director, Laboratory of 
Psychological Studies at Stevens Institute of Technology, he has served as consultant 
to many companies on this problem. The article gives examples of companies in which 
corporation officers were completely unaware of the sizable financial losses caused by 
excessive turnover. It also describes situations in which the use of better human rela- 
— by the supervisor would have prevented employees from quitting 
astily. 


The article states that ignorance of the subject is the result of the difficulty in esti- 


mating exact costs incurred in a case of employee turnover. The amount varies with the}: 


job and how difficult it is to find a replacement. Typical expenses concerned with 
turnover would include recruitment and selection of a replacement, training on the job, 
lowered production while new employee is learning the job, severance pay of the exit- 
ing employee, intangible morale effects due to the turnover, and other costly factors. 


Management can overcome losses such as this, Dr. Gaudet suggests, by stressing the 
importance of good supervision in preventing misunderstandings between employees and 
their superiors. In addition, effort should be made early in the employee’s career to 
help him adapt to the new job since considerable turnover occurs in the early period of 


employment. 
(131-56) 


WHAT ABOUT EXECUTIVE RECRUITERS? STEPHEN HABBE. 
Management Record. February, 1956. Pages 42-44, 


A new specialty is emerging to fill the need for personnel to fill top administrative 
positions—executive recruiters. Many companies which are expanding rapidly or have 
not anticipated their future needs are looking to outside sources for replacements. 
While management and psychological consulting firms have been doing executive re- 
cruitment work for client companies for many years, the emergence of specialists de- 
voting full time to executive recruiting is a fairly recent development. This fast grow- 
ing field has bred controversy as the results of such recruitment are assessed. 


This article discusses a number of pertinent points in question and answer form. Some 
of these outline the types of companies served best, and the circumstances in which 
companies are most likely to engage an executive recruiter—as well their methods of 
operation. It is pointed out that the worth of the services performed have been inter- 
preted in widely different fashion. The information presented should be of interest to 
organizations contemplating the use of executive recruiters, as well as to those who 
some day may be the object of such recruitment. 
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PROFILE OF THE MECHANICAL ENGINEER: |. ABILITY. ROSS HARRISON, 
WINSLOW HUNT AND T. A. JACKSON. 
Personnel Psychology. Summer, 1955, Pages 219-234, 


A group of 240 mechanical engineers in a large manufacturing plant in the New York 
area were examined with a battery of general mental ability and engineering aptitude 
tests. Percentile norms are presented, and comparisons of relative proficiency were 
made with test norms for the general population. Tests given were the Wonderlic Per- 
sonnel Test, Shipley-Institute of Living Vocabulary and Abstract Reasoning, Otis 
Arithmetic Reasoning, Bennett-Fry Test of Mechanical Comprehension, Space Relations 
subtest of the Differential Aptitude Test battery, Engineering and Physical Science 
Aptitude Test (first three sub-tests only). 


It was found that mechanical engineers were clearly superior on all tests. Insofar as 
comparisons could be made between different normative groups, no greater superiority 
was found on tests which are usually regarded as indicative of engineering aptitude 
than on tests of general intelligence. The engineers also did as well on verbal as on 
non-verbal tests. Mechanical Comprehension was much easier for them than Space 
Relations. 


Only the Wonderlic Personnel Test (a test of general mental ability) was normally dis- 
tributed among the mechanical engineers in this study, and only this test was found to 
have a ceiling high enough for this group. On other tests there were many scores at 
or near the maximum score possible. 
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PROFILE OF THE MECHANICAL ENGINEER: II. INTERESTS. 
ROSS HARRISON, WINSLOW HUNT, AND T. A. JACKSON. 


Personnel Psychology. Autumn, 1955. Pages 315-330. 


The data in this study were taken from the same sample of 240 mechanical engineers 
employed in a large manufacturing concern reported on in the préceding article on en- 
gineering abilities and aptitudes (see above abstract). Their interests were studied by 
means of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, selected items from a personal history 
form, an interview, and a list of the periodicals read by the group. 


The following interest pattern is indicated by the data: Mechanical engineers are 
extremely fond of sports and active outdoor pursuits. Their strong mechanical and 
technical interests tend toward immediate application rather than toward basic science 
| and research. They are, in a sense, more technologists than scientists. There were 
suggestions in the tabular data that mechanical engineers are social conformists and 
show close rapport with commonly accepted beliefs and practices. Though they have 
been shown to have superior verbal problem-solving ability, they are primarily non- 
verbalists. They are basically more interested in things than in people. Their values 
are conspicuously masculine. Engineers as a whole have few cultural or esthetic 
interests. Although highly intelligent, they are no more intellectuals than they are 
political extremists or bohemians. The scope of their interests, relative to their in- 
tellectual potentialities, may be described as constricted. 
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PROFILE OF THE MECHANICAL ENGINEER: III. PERSONALITY. 
ROSS HARRISON, D. T. TOMBLEN, AND T. A. JACKSON. 
Personnel Psychology. Winter, 1955. Pages 469-490 


This is the third in a series of mechanical engineers (see two abstracts above), but 
the final article treats only 100 of the original 240 engineers. The personalities of 
these 100 men were investigated by means of projective techniques, a personality in- 
ventory, a personal history form, and a clinical interview. While they show a wide 
range of temperamental variation, there are definite trends which characterize the main 
body of mechanical engineers. 


(1) Mechanical engineers are emotionally stable, ordinarily make compatible marriages, 
and are usually free of neurotic symptoms. (2) Inter-personal relations are harmonious 
but casual. (3) An analytical interest in people is rare. (4) They avoid introspection, 
insight is often shallow, and they may not recognize the less obvious needs of others. 
(5) Engineers are straightforward, direct, and self-sufficient. (6) They are inclined 

to be matter-of-fact and are often unimaginative outside their own field. 


(7) They are energetic and prefer the direct approach. (8) Most are serious and con- 
scientious. (9) They prefer a structured, authoritarian approach. (10) Engineers have 
definitely masculine traits and interests. (11) Social participation is normal in amount, 
but is more a matter of conventionality and social conformity rather than any profound 
interest in people. 
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SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION, AND, LABOR RELATIONS 
(including, JOB ANALYSIS AND JOB EVALUATION) 


MANAGEMENT, UNION JOIN IN JOB EVALUATION. R.L.STUTZ AND 
H. E. SAMLLEY. 
Personnel Journal. April, 1956. Pages 412-416, 


An improved rate structure was one of several issues over which the employees of the 
Manning, Maxwell and Moore, Inc., of Stratford, Connecticut went on strike. This arti- 
cle illustrates how the company and the union worked together on a job evaluation 
program. An impartial representative from the Labor-Management Institute at the 
University of Connecticut was called in to explain and teach job evaluation methods 

to representatives of the union and the company. Preliminary meetings centered around 
objectives, procedures and a course of action, after which the company and union joined 
in a “5 phase” program to evaluate some 375 positions. 


The analysts found that ranking positions not only helped eliminate any halo effects 
but was of considerable help in the actual evaluation of positions. Those positions 
upon which there was not unanimous agreement were referred to a voting committee. 
Support was strong enough that even though the evaluation was not completed by con- 
tract renewal date a new contract was easily negotiated. 


This compromise between management and labor was advantageous to both sides since 
(1) the evaluation was carried out jointly with mutual understanding, eliminating future 
conflict, and (2) there is now a group of trained job analysts acceptable to labor and 
management. Differences of opinion are to be expected, but it appears that there will 
be more amicable solutions now that labor-management relations have been substan- 
tially improved. (136—56) 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON WAGES AND SALARIES. W. V. OWEN. 
Personnel Administration. May-June, 1956. Pages 19-25. 


Mr. Owen, Professor of Labor Economics at Purdue University states that the renewed 
interest in wages is caused by (1) a higher percentage of national income going to 
employees, (2) publicity given to annual wages, (3) collective bargaining, and, (4) 
automation. In the discussion of wages the author indicates that there are many varia- 
bles which must be taken into consideration. 


The following check-list is suggested for use by employers or lawmakers in making 
—— (1) Probable effect on unit costs; (2) Probable effect on unit prices; 

(3) Probable effect on price level; (4) Probable effect on employment; (5) Probable 
effect on incentives to work and/or to train; (6) Probable effect on purchasing power; 
(7) Probable effect on mobility of labor; (8) Probable effect on the demand for labor; 
(9) Effect on the competitive position of individual firms within an industry; and (10) 
The impact from industry to industry.” 


The determination of wages is an operation which the majority of people participate 
directly or indirectly. Wages are seen as a result of custom, labor market, value of 
roduct, social, economic, and political factors. Changes in wage trends stem from the 
. « » ‘bowels’ of the economy” and the “criterion for measuring the success of a wage 
system is per man-hour productivity. Rising per man-hour productivity indicates that 
at least the incentive function of wages is operating.” 


(137-56) 


SENIORITY, STATUS, AND SECURITY. P. J. LYNCH. 
Personnel Administration. March-April, 1956. Pages 14-22, 


The author, a member of the National Association of Manufacturers, traces the histori- 
cal development of seniority as a psychological goal for workers, particularly as a 
trend since the depressions of the early thirties. He maintains that employees today 
place more weight on job security than on the possibilities of getting ahead in their 
career. Management viewpoint has changed since they have a sincere desire to elimi- 
nate favoritism, and seniority enables them to provide job status and a security that 
grows in direct proportion with length of service. 


Every successful seniority system is a realistic compromise between management’s 
responsibilities and employees’ desires, often expressed through union demands. Some 
of the important questions which must be settled in constructing a sound seniority 
system are discussed: (1) Designation of the seniority unit within which rights will be 
exercised; (2) Weight to be given to seniority in personnel decisions; (3) Layoffs, 
rehires, and promotions—probably the most sensitive area; (4) Administration of the 
system fairly; and (5) Burden on management to prove its selection of candidates who 
do not rank highest on seniority. 


The author concludes that qualified seniority provides “a reasonable degree of status 


and job security to the employee without curtailing his opportunities to improve nor 
his incentive to do so.” 
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HOW DO ! GET A RAISE IN SALARY? J. S. DINGEE. 
Personnel Journal. May, 1956. Pages 7-11. 


Tradesmens Bank and Trust Company (Philadelphia) with which the author is affiliated 
as a personnel officer, has found that candor in communicating with employees about 
salaries is a policy which is “constructive and wholesome in its results.” The editors 
of Personnel Journal have performed a service for the personnel field by reproducing 
this article from the company’s publication. 


By means of an informal quiz there are listed a series of 29 questions which reflect the 
kinds of prevailing questions raised or may be raised by an employee in regard to the 
bank’s Job Evaluation, Performance Rating, and Salary Review program. In brief, read- 
able, and right-to-the-point language the answered is provided for each of the questions. 
The entire thing proves to be a very good orientation to the program and suggests to 
whom the employee can refer for more information in regard to the program. Under Job 
Evaluation—such questions as: How Can the-Job Rating Committee know what I do? 
Who described my job? What factors decide the value of my job? and other related ques- 
tions. Under Performance Rating—such questions as: On what qualities am I per- 
formance rated? Can I see my performance rating? Will I get a raise if I improve in any 
quality? In regard to Salary Review—How often is my salary reviewed? Who decides 
the size of my increase? What is the Salary Review Committee and how does it affect 
my salary? Its “telling all” policy has had good effects. 


(139-56) 


THE SIZE OF COMPANY PENSIONS. HARLAND FOX, 
Management Record. February, 1956. Pages 48, 51, 71-72. 


How would the pension of a thirty-year employee at a stipulated salary vary in amount 
from one company to another? This analysis attempts to answer a number of questions 
relating tothe possible variables which influence the size of retirement benefits which 
an employee receives from his company. Will a pension be larger if he works in a 
factory or a bank? Will it be more if he contributes to the plan, or if the company pays 
the whole bill? How will the size of the pension be affected if the plan is bargaine 
rather than unilateral? In a review of some 120 representative industry plans, these 
and other points are clarified. 


Some of the findings which the analysis shows to be characteristic of the relationships 
between pension size and other factors are: (1) contributory plans provide larger bene- 
fits than the non-contributory; (2) non-manufacturing companies provide larger benefits 
than manufacturing establishments; (3) the size of the company does not seem to be 
related to the size of the pension. Other important factors such as the effect of de- 
ducting Social Security pay and various schedules for increasing benefits as earnings 
increase are also discussed. Several statistical tables add to the value of the article. 


(149-56) 


HOW TO LIVE WITH WAGE INCENTIVES. W. C. COOLING. 
Supervisory Management. March, 1956. Pages 46-54, 


Wage incentives can only be made to work effectively through the supervisor, this 
article emphasizes. Mr. Cooling, Manager of Methods and Standards for International 
Resistance Company, states that no incentive plan can operate successfully unless 
there is willingness to share on the part of the employees. The foreman is the only 
representative of management who has daily contact with the work and the worker and 
is consequently in a position to administer the plan conscientiously and fairly. 


The article lists several steps the supervisor should use in putting a wage incentive 
plan into effect, such as reviewing conditions under which the job was studied, the 
operator’s performance, the method by which the operator can compute his earnings, 


etc. These should be followed by an orientation of each worker to the new system, 
and a “fair trial” period in which the supervisor must know the weak areas in the 
contract he is administering. 


It is most important that the supervisor receive a thorough training in the provisions 
of the contract before he runs into difficulty. Companies should make certain that 
foremen have explanatory descriptions of each clause. The author gives a detailed 


example of one company’s guide to its production supervision for maintenance of wage 
incentives. 


(141-56) 
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TESTS AND TESTING 


(see also — Recruitment, Interviewing, Selection, Placement) 


THE MEASUREMENT OF PERSONAL FACTORS RELATED TO SUCCESS OF 
OFFICE WORKERS. M.R. GUTHRIE. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. April, 1956. Pages 87-90. 


The purpose of this study was to investigate the feasibility of developing a technique 
which would aid in the differentiation of those employees who have desirable personal 
traits for office work from those who do not possess such personal traits. A total of 
457 opinion-type statements covering a variety of impressions concerning office work 
were administered to two groups of satisfactory and unsatisfactory office workers cho- 
sen from 50 different offices. Through item analysis methods, a total of 150 items were 
chosen which seemed to separate the better office workers from the poorer ones. This 
new instrument was titled the Office Workers Opinion Survey. 


The new instrument was then administered to a group of 73 office workers not included 
in the first sample, plus a group of 54 business administration co-op students. Ratings 
concerning the personal traits of this group of 127 employees were obtained from fel- 
low workers, supervisors, office managers, and the University coordinator. A highly 
significant relationship between scores on this opinion survey and actual personal 
traits in the office was discovered (multiple correlations of .513 and .572, significant 
at the one percent level of confidence). It was concluded that this opinion survey show 
promise for use in evaluating the personal traits of office workers, but it should firse 
be standardized by an organization which desires to use it. 


(142-56) 


THE EVALUATION OF METHODS IN APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 
PROBLEM OF CRITERIA. JOHN C. FLANAGAN. 
Occupational Psychology. January, 1956. Pages 1-9. 


Stating chat the ultimate criterion must always be actual performance in the activity, 
Dr. Flanagan points out that it is difficult to obtain a satisfactory measure of typical 
performance. In this address he discusses establishing a general aim which is as 
free from arbitrary definitions as possible, then developing a detailed operational 
definition of performance based on actual observation of some kind. Four levels of 
preciseness are pointed out in obtaining this detailed description of operational ef- 
fectiveness: (1) description of tasks to be performed, materials worked with, and re- 
sults to be achieved; (2) application of precise psychological terms to the above pro- 
cedure gives more preciseness; (3) collecting data from extensive observations of 
work performance in the activity; and (4) the most precise level of all involves con- 


trolled experimental manipulating of the relative effectiveness of different possible 
actions. 


Techniques of measurement (standard samples and typical performance) are discussed, 
and several examples are cited. It is concluded that the practice most in need of re- 
search in this field is the use of ratings in evaluation studies when there is reason to 
suspect rater bias. The author recommends use of the critical incident technique and 
the performance record for study in criteria improvement. 
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SELECTING TRAINEES FOR MANAGEMENT. MILTON M. MANDELL. 
Personnel Administration. May-June, 1956. Pages 44-46. 


Dr. Mandell, Chief of Administrative and Management Testing, U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, discusses the advantages of a systematic selection: program for management 
trainees. The author provides research data from studies of management interns with- 
in the Federal service, and lists the accomplishments of such a program as follows: 


(1) Evaluation of candidates in advance of need; (2) Improves quality by including 
large numbers of employees, considering all pertinent skills, and using a variety of 
selection methods; (3) Stimulates morale by showing interest in the employees, pub- 
licizing evaluation methods, providing a system and objectivity, and eliminating the 
“dead end” concept; (4) By giving a positive service to officials the prestige of the 
Personnel Office is increased; (5) Encourages analysis for improving the system. Top 
officials assigned to carry out such a program might perform,the following functions: 
Announce the program and invite participation; obtain supervisors’ appraisals and con- 
duct interviews; arrange for tests scoring; review results and select; notify candi- ; 
dates of results; and plan the training and evaluate the candidates during the training 
period; place successful candidates. 


Narrative form appraisals can be obtained on the following factors: “a. Interest in 
management work; b. Ability to get along with co-workers and superiors; ce Ability to 
express oneself well in writing and orally; d. Emotional maturity; e. Ambition; f. Work 
productivity; g. Leadership ability.” 
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OCCUPATIONAL PROFILES ON THE 16 PERSONALITY FACTOR 
QUESTIONNAIRE. R. B. CATTELL AND OTHERS. 
Occupational Psychology. January, 1956. Pages 10-19. 


The 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire measures general intelligence and 15 dimen- 
sions of personality such as emotional stability, sensitivity, paranoia, anxiety, radical- 
ism, nervous tension, etc. The items making up the questionnaire have been factor 
analyzed and the 16 dimensions appear to be independent of each other. - Most of the 
previous reports on this scale have been concerned with internal validity and clinical 
evaluation. This article reports on social or external validity of the scale and aims at 
determining profiles for a number of occupations. It also sets up profiles distinguishing 
successful from unsuccessful people in these occupations. 


The 11 occupations reported in this article (with profiles on the 16 Personality Factor 
Questionnaire) are airmen, champion Olympic athletes, female clerks, cooks and 
kitchen help, editorial workers, executives and directors, nurses, priests, selected 
technicians, salesmen, and teachers. The number of cases in each group range from 
30 to 245, and profiles are given for each of the 16 personality dimensions. Although 
the difference between one occupation and another in any single personality factor is 
not often highly significant, the authors present data to show for four representative _ 
occupations that the difference on the total profile pattern is more often than not signi- 
ficant to a high degree (beyond the one percent level). 
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CORRELATES OF THE SUPERVISORY JUDGMENT TEST. MILTON M. 
MANDELL. 


Public Personnel Review. , April, 1956. Pages 79-80. 


Users of cests are always interested in learning what a test is measuring. The attempt 
to ascertain what is being measured through administration of the widely utilized 
Supervisory Judgment Test is described in this short article. _ 355 criterion ratings on a 
list of 80 items describing job behavior and personal characteristics were obtained for 
83 first-level supervisors for whom Supervisory Judgment Test scores were also avail- 
able. The 83 scores were divided into a high group of 42 and a low group of 41. The 
percentage of each group for whom each of the 80 items were marked as descriptive 
was obtained and critical ratios computed for each item. A list is given of the items 
which showed a statistically significant difference between the two groups, plus the 


| percentages of the total numbers of ratings for the item in each group. 


The author notes that a large number of the descriptive terms are in the personality 
field and suggests that this test is measuring important personality characteristics. 
He also challenges the assumption that giving the correct answer in a “paper” situa- 
tion does not indicate that such an answer will be followed in actual practice in 
supervision. 
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THE KUDER ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING SCALE FOR COUNSELING COLLEGE 
STUDENTS. W. SCOTT GEHMAN AND J. ALBERT SOUTHERN. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology. Spring, 1956. Pages 17-20, 


The Kuder Preference Record, Vocational form, was given to 150 freshmen who en- 
rolled in the college of engineering at Duke University in September 1954, with each 
student being asked to state whether he intended to major in electrical, civil, or mech- 
anical engineering if he had yet decided. Since the electrical engineer scale on the 
Kuder had been established on the basis of practicing engineers solely, it was de- 
sired to see whether it would be effective in distinguishing between electrical and 
other types of engineering students as early as the freshman year. 


Results indicated that this scale was able to distinguish between the group of fresh- 
men who had elected electrical engineering as a major, and those who had elected 
either civil, mechanical, or had not yet decided. There were no differences among the 
latter three groups, but all engineering freshmen had a higher group average on this 
electrical engineering scale than did a group of 1,000 non-engineering male students 

at the university. This suggests that while this scoring key does separate electrical 
engineers from other types of engineers, it does an even more efficient job of separat- 
ing engineers from non-engineess. An attempt by the students to “make a best impres- 
sion” in filling out the items on the Kuder (Part B) did not result in any better identifi- 
cation of the electrical engineering majors. 
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COMMUNICATION 


HOW TO MAKE EMPLOYEE PUBLICATIONS PAY OFF. WILLIAM SCHOLZ. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Assn.). March, 1956. Pages 449-457. 


Although over $100,000,000 is spent annually by industry on employee publications, 
and companies consider them a major channel for getting information to employees, the 
author states that most of this is wasted and might as well be eliminated. Chief objec- 
tion is that facts and controversial issues about the company are generally not pub- 


‘lished in employee magazines. A list of 8 major items which employees want in their 


company publications is given, together with 6 additional items which the author states 
they need to know about the business. 


At General Electric nine specific areas have been identified where management feels 
that effective communication, particularly through employee publications and letters, 
can be made to pay off: (1) During union negotiations, to gain solid support for the 
company’s efforts to reach an agreement without‘a strike; (2) When strikes do occur, 
to get employees back to work; (3) In union elections to give all employees full infor- 
mation on which to base a sound decision; (4) To maintain high participation in all 
employee benefit plans; (5) To promote health and safety and to improve the safety 
record; (6) To increase productivity and reduce losses; (7) To develop :eamwork by 
speeding the flow of information at all levels; (8) To gain the confidence and support 
of plant community neighbors; and, (9) To help protect management’s right to manage 
the business. 
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ASK THEM WHAT THEY THINK... THEN LISTEN. HAROLD P. ZELKO. 
Supervisory Management. March, 1956. Pages 37-41. 


One of the most important elements of good communication is good listening. The 
article is concerned with the value to the supervisor of using good listening techniques 
as an aid to achieving management goals. The author, Professor of Public Speaking 

at Pennsylvania State University, stresses there is no better way of accomplishing 
good upward communication and participation from employees than through listening 

by the supervisor. 


Studies have shown that listening may take up the largest single percentage of the 
supervisor’s work day, compared with the other communication techniques, reading, 
writing and speaking. The article represents several situations and barriers to effec- 
tive listening of which supervisors should be aware, including status and position of 
the speaker and the listener, attitudes and prejudices, physical conditions, language, 
and self-interest of the listener in his own thoughts. 


The reader is urged to prepare a program for developing listening skills, which con- 
centrates on what a person does before, during and after a situation involving com- 
munication. However, he is warned that his attitude towards receiving as well as 
giving ideas must be sincere or the techniques recommended will fail. 
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HOW TO GET YOUR IDEAS ACROSS. ARTHUR SECORD. 
Supervisory Management. March, 1956. Pages 55-60, 


Breakdowns in communication are very often responsible for something wrong in a 
supervisor’s area. Something was said which caused misunderstanding. In many cases 
the supervisor was charged with a lack of understanding how to put his ideas across. 
The emotional blocks which accompany orders, instructions, and discussions are real, 
and they must be recognized by the supervisor. There is a close association of em- 
pathy and good communication. Most of the blocks and difficulties are encountered 

in oral communication in trying to goad a point across. These include speaking the 
other fellow’s language (simply), making one point at a time, using specific examples 
to dramatize ideas, and in dealing with a person critically, never use criticism with- 
out some good points as well. The article provides examples of situations illustrat- 
ing these points. 


Amplifying his principles, the author says that speaking the other person’s language 
means speaking good English, but simply, not in a crude manner. Likewise he feels 
the use of criticism requires some praise be given with it, but until the end of the 
criticism, in contrast to Dale Carnegie’s teachings. The article emphasizes that 
good communication is composed of the total impression made by the speaker, and 
not just by words, logic, diction, or amount of information presented. 
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NOTES 


TRAINING 


(see also — EXECUTIVES: ........DEVELOPMENT 
SUP ER VISORS:....... DEVELOPMENT) 


HOW TO MEASURE THE RESULTS OF SUPERVISORY TRAINING. L. D. KORB. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Assn.). March, 1956. Pages 378-391. 


Although evaluation techniques are not available which will prove that supervisory 
training immediately improves the financial standing of an organization, thece are a 
number of techniques which can be systematically applied toward measuring the effects 
of such training. Some of the research methods mentioned by the author are use of a 
pre-tested evaluation plan, use of control groups, obtaining measures of performance 
before and after training, and use of sampling and statistical techniques. A number of 
exhibits are included in the text which serve as guides in the development of an evalua- 
tion plan and suggest some indicators of favorable results. 


“The plan that is used to evaluate a supervisory training program should meet the fol- 
lowing basic requirements: (1) Provide inforniation to management as to the results of 
the training effort—that is, how closely the program came toward achieving its estab- 
lished objectives; (2) Be administratively feasible—that is, practical to apply within 
the resources of the organization and with a minimum of expense and disturbance of 
personnel; (3) Provide for a systematic and unbiased means of collecting information; 
(4) Contribute information that can be used selectively to improve the training program.” 
Evaluation should be in terms of specific goals and how well the training met those 
goals. 
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PREDICTION OF SUCCESS FROM EXAMINATION OF PERFORMANCE DURING 
THE TRAINING PERIOD. P.C. SMITH AND R. A. GOLD. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. April, 1956. Pages 83-86. 


At what point in the learning period— if at all—can ultimate success on the job be 
predicted? This study utilized a group of 18 female power sewing-machine operators 
and compared their training period with subsequent production figures for 22 weeks. It 
was found that by the 19th week the learning curve had been completed for all em- 
ployees and that production figures did not increase beyond that point. Therefore, the 
production during the 20th through the 22nd week of employment was accepted as a 
measure of proficiency for each operator. 


It was found that production during the first few weeks of training, when the learning 
curve was rising most rapidly, had very little relationship to subsequent proficiency 
on the job. However, as the training period progressed each week’s production figures 
became more and more predictive of the ultimate proficiency which each operator 
ultimately attained. The correlations obtained using ultimate production as a criterion 
were lower than previous studies which had used training measures or time required to 
reach average production as the criterion. The authors suggest, since the first few 
weeks did not have a high relationship with ultimate proficiency, that decisions on 
individual operators be deferred until at least 20% of the normal training period has 
been completed. 
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MANAGEMENT EDUCATION FOR PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL. K.C. HARDER 
AND J. C. STEPHENS. 
Personnel Administration. May-June, 1956. Pages 37-43, 


A study of 1,355 jobs of senior engineers and scientists in the Navy Department in- 
dicated that management responsibilities are a major part of the senior engineer’s 
duties and pointed to a definite need for increased knowledge in the areas of human 
relations, communication, cost control, and other areas. Typical civilian engineers 
felt that they were not just technicians, did need training in management, could learn 
in management, and were convinced that creative and scientific abilities are needed 
in the engineering management field. 


The formulation, planning, and administration of the educational program is discussed 
in detail. The special aspects of the program, curriculum, and results. are described. 
The program has not advanced far enough to be evaluated statistically at this time, 
although most observations made have been favorable. Conditions for a successful 
program: (1) there should be a sufficient number of professional people within the 
community to participate; (2) educational facilities must be located nearby and with 
adequate leadership; (3) management or local organizations must recognize the need 
and give proper financial support; (4) a significant number of the professional em- 
ployees must recognize the need for knowledge in management; (5) responsibilities and 
roles of the student, local organizations or agencies, and the educational institution 
must be clearly defined. Program leads to M.E.A. degree (Master of Engineering 
Administration at George Washington University, and has spread to engineering per- 
sonnel in many additional agencies. (153-56) 
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NOTES 


ROLE PLAYING—A PROCEDURAL APPROACH. MALCOLM E. SHAW. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. March-April, 1956. Pages 23-24, 54. 


The problems of administering and adjusting to the dynamics of inter-personal relations 
in group Situations are among the most challenging aspects of human relations training 
in industry. One of the widely used methods in achieving these aims is the role-playing 
method. Mr. Shaw discusses the three stages of development in a role playing situation. 
These are (1) the “warm-up,” (2) the enactment, (3) the post-enactment analysis. 


In the “warm up” phase the participants are guided toward a group centered feeling in 
which they “test out” their relationship to other group members. Through the use of 

a non-threatening atmosphere group members are encouraged to talk and think in terms 
of real experiences and to accept the problems as their own. This flows into the 
enactment stage in which the involvement of the individual players and the audience 

is dramatized more forcefully. Feelings and ideas about the problems situation are 
intensified. The participants become more aware of their own attitudes and of some of 
the underlying forces contributing to the complexity of the problem. In the final step 

of analysis, the group is encouraged to share their reactions and feelings toward the 
role-playing situation. Here group cohesiveness reinforces their individual experiences. 
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FEDERAL MANAGEMENT INTERN CAREER PATTERNS. €E. YOMANS. 
Public Personnel Review. April, 1956. Pages 71-78. 


For the past decade the United States Civil Service Commission has sponsored a 
series of management training programs for civilian employees (as “interns”) in the 
Federal service. This article reports answers to some rather practical questions: 
What has happened to the men and women who have participated in this management 
training program? What kind of careers have they followed? How high have they risen 
in the hierarchy of the Federal government? Answers to these and other questions 
tracing the career patterns of the interns were obtained by means of a mailed ques- 
tionnaire to which 80 percent of the participants responded. 


The answers provide an overview of the career expectations, career mobility, and 
career satisfactions resulting from the program. For example, both men and women in 
this study have moved steadily from the lower status and lower paid positions to the 
higher paid positions in the Federal service. Although the possession of a college 
degree proved to be of no special advantage in moving upward, the kind of formal 
education was significantly related to mobility. Those who majored in public admin- 
istration achieved slightly higher grades than the others. Among other significant sec- 
tions are those which detail the reasons for leaving the Federal service for other kinds 
of job satisfactions found in industry. 
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A NAVY-UNIVERSITY PLAN OF MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT. 
W. W. SUOJANEN, 
Armed Forces Management. April, 1956. Pages 36-39. 


Since 1951, the University of California has cooperated with the Navy Department in 
conducting a series of executive development programs for civilians, Each program 
takes place during the summer for a period of six weeks duration and requires a total 
of 180 class hours. The curriculum is planned by representatives of the Navy Depart- 
ment and the University and is geared to the needs of the particular sponsoring Bureau. 
The Bureau allocates thirty enrollments in each class for its field stations west of the 
Mississippi River and each field station in turn selects the participarits who are 

career civil service employees. 


The fact that students are required to live on campus during this period assists them in 
developing better group identities and values. The method of instruction combines 
lecture-discussion, case studies, seminars, tours of certain plants, and adequate use 
of text and reference material. Course content is pointed towards better management 
of our national defense resources. In addition to the scheduled classes and field 

trips, specialists are invited to speak to the classes one evening a week. The end 
result of these programs has been an increased awareness of the role of the adminis- 
trator in the management of the resources devoted to national defense, especially in 
keeping abreast of the new frontiers and thinking in management. 
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Cases in Personnel Management 


The cases described are real. (Names, places, and other iden- 
tifications have been changed in order to assure anonymity.) 
While they grow out of various settings in industry, business, 

and government and involve varied technical content, the cases 
are selected because the crucial issues and the crossfire of 
views generally center around a problem in personnel management. 


An invitation to our readers. It is hoped that this section may 
eventually prove to be a good focal point for bringing before the 
“P M A” audience the more significant and lively cases in 
personnel management — especially in areas of middle manage- 
ment, supervision, communication, human relations, line and 
staff relationship, and the “growing pains” of emerging personnel 
policy. Subscribers and readers are invited to forward cases 
which they believe will be of considerable interest to others as 
raw material for discussion or training by means of the case 
method. The Editor will be pleased to consider the cases for 
publication in "P MA” with the understanding that they must be 
cleared to assure anonymity of companies or individuals concerned. 
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Reprinted by permission from MANAGEMENT TRAINING: CASES AND PRINCIPLES, 
Revised Edition, by William J]. McLarney; copyright 1955 by Richard D, Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Illinois. 


These cases may not be reproduced without the writben permission of Richard D, Irwin, Inc. 
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CASE STUDIES 


MosT COMPANIES have some kind of a plan for the periodic evaluation 
of their employees. These various plans may be called “merit rating,” 
“employee appraisal,” “employee progress reports,” “employee evalua- 
tion,” or some similar name. They are designed to show the value of 
each employee to the company. Often the ratings are used as the basis 
of raises, promotions, demotions, and layoffs. The ratings show the 
employee where he stands, and they can be a means of correcting defects 
and improving attitudes. 

Often the supervisor looks upon employee evaluation as a chore to 
be put off until the last minute and then rushed through and forgotten 
until the end of the next rating period. Such neglect is an injustice to 
the worker and often creates morale problems. The supervisor who fails 
to do a good job of studying and rating his subordinates is depriving 
them and himself of the benefits of the system. A supervisor should 
utilize employee ratings as an opportunity to have a careful discussion 
with each man, showing him his strong and his weak points, encourag- 
ing him, and improving his attitudes. 

The analysis and discussion of these cases will bring to the supervisor 
a better understanding of pitfalls in employee evaluation and how to 
avoid them. The cases will show how employee evaluation can be used 
as an important tool in uncovering employee problems and creating 
better attitudes. The supervisor should use this opportunity to study the 
employee appraisal form used in his company. 


a> 


CASE 1 


You recently rated the employees in your group according to the 
company’s employee-evaluation plan. You find that John Brown, one 
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of your young workers, turns out more than a satisfactory quantity and 
quality of work, but that is about all you can say for him. You have 
noticed that he has as little as possible to do with the other workers— 
seems to consider himself better than they are. He shows no initiative 
on the job—never goes ahead with anything on his own—and takes as 
much time off as he can get away with. You know that he is taking 
some kind of college courses at night. 

You call in Brown and start going over his evaluation with him. You 
tell him that the quality and quantity of his work are high but that his 
value as an employee is lowered by his tardiness and absentee record 
and by his attitude toward his fellow-workers. During the interview, he 
tells you that he is studying management courses at night and that in 
three years he will graduate; then he is going to quit and get a good 
job somewhere. 

You know that the company is always looking for good men and 
that there are many opportunities within it for advancement. 

1. What might be some of the reasons for Brown’s attitude toward his fellow- 
workers? 

What might be some of the reasons for his lack of initiative? 

What might be some of his reasons for his taking time off? 

How would you straighten him out in relation to each of the above? 

How would you go about getting Brown to change his attitude? 


CASE 2 


You have just finished rating John Jones, and the quality and quan- 
tity of his work for this period are far below that shown on his previous 
ratings. When his work fell off suddenly several months ago, you asked 
him the reason, and you have talked to him about it several times since 
then. The only information you could get from him was that he was 
having trouble at home and that, as soon as it cleared up, he would be 
his old self again. 

Now, when you discuss his rating with him and show him his pre- 
vious ratings, he tells you that his wife left him several months ago 
and that he has been taking care of the three children. He says that as 
soon as school reopens in the fall, he will not be worrying about having 
the children running loose all day, and he will be able to concentrate 
on his job. 

1. Should you accept this as an excuse? Justify your answer. 


2. If other workers notice that you are tolerating Jones’s low production, should 
you tell them the reason why? 
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3. What are Jones's obligations to the company? 
4. What are the company’s obligations to Jones? 
5. What should you say to Jones? 


CasE 3 


You have been reviewing the employee evaluations you made of 
Joe Doe over the last five years, and you find that they are better than 
average. In the present rating, he is poor in all categories. You have 
observed that something is wrong with him, but you have no idea what 
it could be. 

Now when you start to talk to him about the ratings, he tells you 
that he is washed up as far as the company is concerned. You ask him 
why, and he tells you that six months ago Harry White was promoted 
instead of him to be one of your assistants. He states that he thought 
that he was being groomed for the job and that he is sorely disap- 
pointed. 

This comes as quite a surprise to you, because you never thought of 
him as having enough ability to do supervisory work. It is true that he 
did minor jobs for you, but they were of the office-boy type. 

Even though his past ratings were better than good, there is no indi- 
cation that he could handle a crew of men. Most of the men in the 
group are older and more experienced than he is. 


1. How does Joe Doe see the facts? 
2. How do you see the facts? 
3. How are you going to change Doe’s attitude? 


CASE 4 


You have heard numerous reports that Jack Black has been running 
the company down and telling the group that the place is a sweatshop. 
He is always going around with a chip on his shoulder. Whenever you 
have asked him about this attitude, he has retorted with such remarks as 
“My production is up,” or “The company is getting its money’s worth 
out of me.” 

You now show him his evaluation sheet, on which you have rated 
him low in attitude and co-operativeness. He says that this is o.k. with 
him and then starts to tell you that management is not entitled to any- 
thing but quality and quantity of output, and all the rest of it is a lot 
of bunk; its only purpose is to get the workers to bow down and salve 
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management's ego. He asks you to prove otherwise. He says that a fel- 
low might have a good attitude, be co-operative and dependable, and 
show initiative, but if his production is not up, he gets fired. 

1. Is the company entitled to anything in addition to production from its 
employees? Why? Or why not? 

What arguments would you use to prove to Black that he is wrong? 

What would be the results of a spreading of Black’s attitude? 

How would you go about changing his attitude? 

What would you do if you were unsuccessful in changing his attitude? 


CASE 5 


A year ago you were brought into a fairly large staff department as 
its supervisor. The men within your group are aggressive. They get ac- 
tion on their recommendations by selling, cajoling, or going up the line 
to a place where they can convince a big boss who will turn their recom- 
mendations into direct orders. All the men are intelligent, gifted with 
good judgment, analytical ability, and common sense. Most are young 
college graduates and strong on theory. 

J. Jones is one of your problem subordinates. Shortly you will have 
to make out an annual appraisal sheet on him, discuss it with him, and 
develop a self-improvement program for him. From reports, inquiries, 
and your own observations, you have gathered the following informa- 
tion about him: 


a) He is gifted with a great deal of intelligence. 


b) He isa tireless worker on projects which appeal to him, but very laggard 
when he has to handle details or uninteresting work. 


c) He fails to recognize authority. 

ad) He has few, if any, friends in the organization. 

e) He possesses an extremely high opinion of his own ability and worth. 
f) He is ambitious to the point of fixation. 


g) He has an attitude of animosity toward the supervisors of other depart- 
ments. 


4) He is irascible, argumentative, and far from receptive to constructive 
criticism. 
#) Frequently he comes up with a brilliant idea which he easily sells to the 


big boss who shoves it down everyone’s throat. Most of these ideas turn 
out to be worth while. 


Your immediate superior, A. Smith, had your job before he was pro- 
moted and you were brought in. He had Jones as an immediate sub- 
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ordinate and apparently still has a high regard for him. Further, he 
currently confides in Jones regularly and spends much time in private 
conversation with him. Smith has gone on record praising Jones’s worth 
to the company. However he did not recommend that Jones be pro- 
moted to the job which you now hold. 


1. Evaluate each of Jones’s liabilities and assets as a staff man. 


2. Would you evaluate each differently if he were a line supervisor? Why? 
Why not? 


3, Outline how you would discuss the evaluation with him. Be specific. 
4, Set up a self-improvement program for Jones. 


CASE 6 


It has been the policy of the company to tie raises, promotions, and 
layofts closely to the ratings that employees receive on their employee- 
evaluation sheets. Therefore, the employees are anxious to receive high 
ratings. 

Bill Brown, one of your fellow-supervisors in the department, has 
the reputation of passing out high ratings. As a result, employees are 
anxious to work for him and ask to be transferred into his section. Thus 
he has the opportunity of getting better-than-average workers. 

You and the other supervisors feel that he is not playing square. 


1. How should the situation be corrected? 
2. How could it have béen prevented from occurring? 


CASE 7 


You are the supervisor of a section and have just finished rating 
Bill Gray, a relatively new employee. You find that the quality and 
quantity of his work are satisfactory, but you haven’t much informa- 
tion about his co-operativeness, attitude, and initiative. He has not been 
on the job long enough for you to gather concrete evidence. He has safe 
work habits. 

You go over his rating with him, and he tells you that he wants to 
build up a high rating on co-operativeness, attitude, and initiative. He 
asks you to tell him in simple terms what they are, how you measure 
them, and how he can develop them. He also wants to know what pro- 
motions are based on. 


1. How would you define co-operativeness? Attitude? Initiative? 
2. How do you measure the degree of these characteristics accurately? 
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3. How should Bill Gray go about developing these characteristics? 
4. What factors are promotions based upon in the company? 


CASE 8 


You have under your jurisdiction a roving inspector named Joe 
Smith. He is a member of a minority group. You have rated him below 
par in everything because you were not able to get enough evidence to 
rate him differently. 

You call him in to go over his rating with him. You show it to him 
and tell him that this is the way you see him. He immediately goes on 
the defensive, saying that the rating is unfair and that he is getting a 
raw deal and is going to protest to top management. He states that on 
his job, production can’t be measured closely; as far as initiative, co- 
operation, and attitude are concerned, he can’t get very far in any of 
these because he is a member of a minority race and everyone in the 
department is against him. 

There is some truth to his accusations, but the situation is not nearly 
as bad as he paints it. 


How are you going to handle this one? 


CASE 9 


You have under your jurisdiction several supervisors who, as part of 
their jobs, have to rate their workers periodically. In most cases the 
supervisors have been careless about it. They claim that when jobs are 
easy to get, workers are independent and don’t have to care what kind of 
ratings they get; then, when work gets scarce, men try to hang onto 
their jobs and don’t need the stimulation of an employee-evaluation 
program. 


1. Evaluate the argument of these supervisors. 
2. What are some of the advantages of an employee-evaluation program? 


3. What steps should you take to see that your assistants do a better job when 
evaluating their workers? 


CAsE 10 


You have under your jurisdiction several supervisors. It is part of 
their job to discuss periodically with their workers the employee- 
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evaluation sheet. Most of these supervisors dislike this task. They put 
it off until the last minute and then get it over with as fast as possible. 


1. What are some of the reasons for this attitude? | 
2. What are some of the advantages of discussing ratings with employees? 


3. What are some of the important things for the supervisor to consider during 
such discussions? 


CASE 11 


During a recent meeting you had with your assistants, the discuss‘on 
turned to employee evaluation. Your assistants want to know how valu- 
able the employee-rating sheets are in selecting men for supervisory 
jobs. They want to know what weight should be given to the different 
factors in considering a man for advancement to a supervisory job. They 
also want to know how men should be selected for layoffs. 

1. What factors on the employee-rating sheet are important indications of 
supervisory ability? Why? 

2. What is their relative importance? 

3. What other characteristics are necessary to being a successful supervisor? 


4, In considering men for a layoff, what is the relative importance of the factors 
on the employee-evaluation sheets? 


5. In the matter of layoff, should other factors be considered? What? Why? 


CASE 12 


It is part of your supervisory job to review the employee-evaluation 
sheets that your assistants make out on their workers. You have noticed 
that one of your assistants always rates the great majority of his workers 
low on all factors. You ask him the reason, and he itells you that, as 
soon as you tell a worker he is good, he will lie down on the job. 


. Evaluate this argument. 

. What might be the reasons for this point of view? 
. Wherein is the supervisor unjust to his men? 

. Wherein is he handicapping himself? 


. How are you going to sell this assistant on the desirability of rating his men 
correctly? 
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CASE 13 


For a long period, the company was behind in its orders, and the 
labor market was tight. Since workers were hard to get, you and the 
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other supervisors had a tendency to overrate your employees on the 
evaluation sheets; and, in discussing the ratings with them, you empha- 
sized their good points in order to keep them happy. As a result, prac- 
tically every employee is rated “superior.” 

Now business is falling off, and it is necessary for a number of em- 
ployees to be demoted or laid off. Top management tells all the super- 
visors to use their employee-evaluation sheets as the basis for such 
actions and to discuss these ratings with the employees when they are 
being demoted or laid off. 

1. How should the supervisors handle the situation? 
2. What should they say to the workers? 


3. What are some of the cautions to be considered in evaluating employees? 


CASE 14 


You are a department head, have been with the company for twenty- 
five years, and have under you two assistant supervisors—John Black 
and Bill White. Black has been with the company twenty years, and 
White has been with the company six years. Black has always been 
dependable, co-operative, and loyal, but he lacks initiative and he is 
slowing down on account of his age. White is a younger man, has initia- 
tive, is dependable, and grasps problems quickly. 

Several months ago the company installed an employee-evaluation 
plan in which employee ratings are based on loyalty, initiative, ability 
to work under pressure, co-operation, dependability, and quality and 
quantity of work. These ratings are now the basis for raises, promotions, 
demotions, and layoffs. 

You rated both men carefully, with the result that White—the 
younger man—got a better rating than Black. Then you discussed each 
man’s rating with him. Black was satisfied with his rating. 

A short while ago, business fell off, and a reduction in force was put 
into effect. A number of people were laid off, while others were de- 
moted. Under the employee-evaluation plan, it was necessary for you 
to reduce Black from the status of a supervisor to that of a rank-and-file 
worker. Everyone in the department, including White, feels that an 
injustice has been done. 


1. What might be some of the reasons for this feeling? 


2. Should the employee evaluation be used as the sole basis of raises? De- 
motions? Layoffs? 


3. Should other factors be taken into consideration in relation to raises? De- 
motions? Layoffs? If so, what should they be? 
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—— Jrom FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE, December 1955. 
Publishing Company, Inc. Authorship credit to Mr. Robert M, Creaghead, 
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How Middle Managers Really Think 


Like foremen, this survey shows—not like top managers. So if you want to be 


a high-level manager, better think like one. The survey will show you how. 


YOU MAY BE SHOCKED at the 
conclusions this survey will force 
you to draw. It shows that... 

... Middle managers think more 
like foremen than like top manage- 
ment executives. 

... Training programs often give 
the supervisor more knowledge of 
company policies and objectives 
than middle management can glean 
from the front office. 

... Examples set by superintend- 
ents and factory managers are often 
the kind that discourage foremen 
from accepting front-office policy. 

All this may hit you—a plant op- 
erating man—right where you live. 
With serious consequences, too. You 
may have been damaging your own 
effectiveness by failing to look at 
your job from a topside viewpoint. 
Or puncturing your promotion 
chances by reflecting the attitudes 
of your subordinates (such as giv- 
ing only lip service to topside policy 


By ROBERT M. CREAGHEAD 


Senior Vice President 
Group Attitudes Corporation, New York. 


while still feeling like one of the 
hired hands). Or failing to identify 
your own actions with your com- 
pany’s over-all objectives. 


WHAT THE SURVEY SHOWS 


Where does middle management 
stand? Does its thinking have the 
color of management or of super- 
vision? The figures in’ the chart on 
the opposite page indicate the latter. 
Since most people admit there is a 
barrier in thinking between top man- 
agement and foremen, where does 
that barrier fall? Between top and 
middle management, or between 
middle management and _supervi- 
sion? Over-all response to the sur- 
vey indicates the barrier lies between 
top and middle management. 

The figures in the chart therefore 
suggest why we have some prob- 
lems in training supervision. And 
they indicate that our real training 
problem is that foremen today do 
think like management—but they 
think like middle management, not 
like top management. 


than to that of the front office. 


advancement. 


About this survey—The figures on the opposite page reflect the 
views of over 1500 middle managers and foremen in 15 leading in- 
dustrial organizations. The data were collected in depth inter- 
views conducted by Group Attitudes Corporation, specialists in 
communications. The 15 organizations—all leaders in their field— 
include an appliance manufacturer, two glass specialty mantfac- 
turers, several metal-working companies, a textile company with 
plants in New England, two paper-goods fabricators. 

Original purpose of the study: To find out why—and to what 
extent—foremen feel inadequate or uncertain in carrying out com- 
pany policies. What surprised the analyst is that on most questions 
middle-management thinking was much closer to that of foremen 


Conclusions are hard to draw, says the author. But the study 
suggests that the problem of effecting policy may lie with middle 
management rather than with foremen. In any event, these sta- 
tistics suggest many provocative questions. They are questions 
that, if answered affirmatively, may reveal the troubles encountered 
in carrying out supervisory and executive development programs. 
These very difficulties may be standing in the way of your own 


Do these figures mean that top 
management has dropped the ball? 
Or do they mean that top manage- 
ment has failed to prepare plant 
Operating executives for developing 
better supervision? Whose fault is it 
that middle management tends to 
think in specific terms and doesn’t 
always understand broad organiza- 
tion-wide policies? 

The survey response may explain 
why top management so often brings 
in an outsider for the new plant 
manager, rather than promotes the 
present middle-management man. 
It may also show that many people 
have been barking up the wrong 
tree in placing so much emphasis on 
the training of supervisors. And it 
may explain why so many super- 
visors come back to their trainers 
and say, “Why train us? Why not 
train our shop superintendent and 
our factory manager? They're the 
fellows who really need it.” 

Of course, we can’t assume that 
even top management would score 
100% on the 12 questions given in 
the chart. But top management 
would have to score far below 100% 
to get down to the level of middle 
management’s thinking. 

If middle management thought 
more like top management, it might 
be easier to get foremen to accept 
new ideas and new approaches. In 
the past, we have overemphasized 
the necessity for changing foremen’s 
attitudes, trying to get them to un- 
derstand policies and accept man- 
agement ideas. Perhaps, instcad, 
we should have put greater emphasis 
on trying to get middle management 
to understand top management's 
thinking and objectives. 

Does this explain why middle- 
management men often give only lip 
service to training departments in 
their efforts to improve supervision? 
Does {t also explain why some mid- 
dle-management people feel threat- 
ened and challenged by efforts to 
improve supervision? 

Questions 1, 2, and 3—Four out 
of five middle-management men and 
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HOW MIDDLE MANAGEMENT FEELS ABOUT ITS STATUS 


Here are the answers to 12 questions that were asked of 499 
middle-management men (33% of total surveyed) and 1030 fore- 
men (67% of total). On nearly every question, they think alike. 


SHOP FOREMEN 


QUESTION RESPONSE 
DON’T KNOW, 
Do you feel management welcomes your YES NO NO ANSWER 
l suggestions? MIDDLE MANAGERS 81% 19% 0% 
SHOP FOREMEN 84 13 3 
Do you feel management usually acts | MIDDLE MANAGERS 66% 33% 1% 
? on your suggestions? SHOP FOREMEN 67 25 8 
Do you feel management gives proper | MIDDLE MANAGERS 67% 33% 0% 
3 recognition to your suggestions? SHOP FOREMEN 64 34 2 
let king knowledge of GOOe 10 DON'T KNOW, 
4 general information about the company MIDDLE MANAGERS " 
would you say you possessed? 54% 28% 17% 1% 
SHOP FOREMEN 58 26 a 1 
Do you feel you know the limits of your bn — 
5 authority? MIDDLE MANAGERS 69% 31% 
x SHOP FOREMEN 59 4) 
6 Do you feel you know the limits of your | MIDDLE MANAGERS 69% 31% 
ae SHOP FOREMEN 60 40 
DON’T KNOW, 
Do you feel you have enough authority YES NO NO ANSWER 
] to carry out your responsibilities? MIDDLE MANAGERS 73% 26% 1% 
SHOP FOREMEN 70 29 1% 
YES NO UNCERTAIN 
Do you feel you are a part of manage- 
MIDDLE MANAGERS 65% 6% 29% 
SHOP FOREMEN 57 8 35 
D YES NO, OR PARTLY 
o you feel you are in management's 
9 coiled? MIDDLE MANAGERS 62% 38% 
SHOP FOREMEN 44 56 
YES NO PART OF THE TIME 
: 10 As a general rule, do you feel manage- 29% 
4 SHOP FOREMEN 66 5 29 
LIMITED NOT NOT 
; ll How adequate do you feel is your ADEQUATE BUT CLEAR CLEAR ADEQUATE 
understanding of company policy? MIDDLE MANAGERS 26% 22% 44% 8% : 
SHOP FOREMEN 23 35 29 13 
PARTLY NOT 
“9 12 How clear is your understanding of the CLEAR CLEAR CLEAR 
: company organization structure? MIDDLE MANAGERS 48% 16% 
46 10 
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HOW MIDDLE MANAGERS 
REALLY THINK 


even more supervisors are con- 
vinced that top management is will- 
ing to listen to their ideas and sug- 
gestions. Two-thirds of both groups 
feel that topside actually does do 
something to carry out their ideas 
and suggestions. Does this reaction 
imply that middle management is at 
fault because it does not clear up the 
barriers that prevent it from being 
closer -to the front-office type of 
thinking? 

... What this means to you: To 
clear up policy matters for yourself, 
try the direct approach. Ask your 
boss what he means, and whether 
your implementing actions are on the 
beam—ED. 

Question 4—Foremen feel about 
as confident of their general knowl- 
edge of the organization as middle- 
management men do. This seems to 
indicate that middle management is 
confused by what it knows and that 
the foreman doesn’t know enough 
to be confused. 

... What this means to you: If 
you’ve been making your foremen 
whipping boys for policy failures, 
it’s time to switch the spotlight to 
your own performance. Speak up 
for more developmental training for 
middle management—ED. 

Question 7—These foremen and 
middle-management men show a 
relatively high degree of confidence 
about their responsibility and au- 
thority. This may mean that they 
think of authority and responsibility 
in terms of the specific mechanics 
of their jobs—as opposed to the 
more generalized and hence indef- 
inite understanding of company pol- 
icy, handling people, or dealing with 
broad economic concepts. Which 
suggests another area of similar 
thinking: That the foreman and shop 
superintendent are brothers under 
the skin with respect to their famil- 
iarity with the mechanics or specifics 
of their job. But that both find 
themselves equally at a loss in deal- 
ing with the more abstract and sta- 
tistical concepts familiar to the men 
in the front office. 

... What this means to you: Hu- 
man relations are nobody’s baby 
but yours and your foremen’s. It’s 
time for you to seek self-develop- 
ment in this field—ED. 


Questions 8 and 9—Answers ap- 
pear at first to reverse the trend 
toward similarity. They show the 
expected and traditional wide vari- 
ation of thinking between middle 
management and supervisors. This 
could be explained by the fact that 
superintendents, factory managers, 
department heads, and other middle- 
management men traditionally have 
offices, secretaries, bonuses, and 
certain other perquisites of top 
management that lead them to ac- 
cept the fact that they are part of 
management. But foremen usually 
wear blue shirts and work from a 
small desk with a timekeeper and a 


male clerk. Even though a foreman — 


has been told for years that he is 
part of management, the perquisites 
associated with his job have not 
brought him to believe it. 

... What this means to you: Look 
for ways to upgrade your foremen’s 
status. Like providing private offices 
or lounges, taking them off the time 
clock, showing the rank-and-file 
your supervisors are fully in your 
confidence—ED. 

Question 9—Answers show that 
fewer foremen than middle man- 
agers feel they are in management’s 
confidence. This may imply the 
breach has been widened by actions 
of middle management itself. What 
about the middle managers who 
carry out what top management has 
told them, but don’t explain clearly 
to their foremen why such action 
was taken? (See “How to Make Top 
Policy Work at the Foreman Level,” 
FACTORY, November’ 1954.) 
Could the result be that movements 
of top management become unclear 
and somewhat mysterious to the 
foreman? 

...What this means to you: 
Don’t take advantage of your posi- 
tion by keeping supervisors in the 
dark. Let them share information 
top management gives you—ED. 

Question 10—Middle manage- 
ment and shop supervision react 
identically to the question of back- 
ing. This may indicate that they 
feel united in their necessity to ex- 
plain cases on which they are re- 
versed or not properly backed up— 
that they stand united iri blaming 
top management. The $64,000 
question is whether top management 
is genuinely concerned—or uncon- 
cerned—about backing them up. 
One point is certain: Top manage- 
ment often fails to back up middle 


management and supervision. Key 
point here is whether top manage- 
ment takes the trouble to explain 
why it sometimes can’t back up those 
in middle and front-line positions. 

... What this means to you: An- 
other chance to get downward com- 
munication by carrying it upward 
first. Let your policy-makers know 
how damaging it is to your man- 
agerial effectiveness when you are 
reversed—especially without know- 
ing the reason why—ED. 

Question 11—The fact that 44% 
of the middle-management people 
feel that policy is not clear as op- 
posed to 29% of supervision shows 
that middle management clearly is 
in the middle here. 

..» What this means to you: 
Could be your foremen see some 
of the policy trees all right, but don’t 
know they’re in a forest. To check, 
try quizzing them on policy matters. 
It may uncover gaps in their knowl- 
edge of such affairs. 

Question 12—Regarding organ- 
ization structure, middle manage- 
ment and supervision score much 
the same. Do their similar views re- 
sult from two different concepts of 
organization? To the foreman, the 
organization may consist of the shop. 
To the middle-management man, it 
probably consists of the whole com- 
pany—or at least the whole division 
of the company where he operates. 

... What this means to you: It’s 
a lesson in perspective. Understand- 
ing the foreman’s bottom-up view of 
the organization should help you 
in explaining your directives—ED. 

Any firm conclusions?—Answers 
to the survey seem to boil down to 
this: The barrier between top and 
middle management can be broken 
down—or dented, at least—if we 
recognize the following: 

... Where genuine status has been 
given to middle-management men, 
they respond by thinking more like 
top management. But where top 
management has professed to give 
status but has not really acted, mid- 
dle management is likely to take 
refuge in thinking like supervision. 

... Greater emphasis must be 
placed on preparing the middle- 
management man to function as a 
true, broad, modern executive. Thus 
he will gain a businessman’s view- 
point and set an example that will 
encourage his foremen to improve 
themselves and accept top manage- 
ment’s standards more readily. 
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EXHIBIT 2 


Absenteeism costs American industry 
almost $10-billion every year. 


Here are some ideas on 


WHAT YOU C 


tion? What’s it doing to operating costs? Is 
most of it due to illness, accidents, family problems, 
or plain goofing off? 

Chances are, if you’re working with an average 
plant, you can’t answer any one of those questions. 
But if you can’t, you’d better start to try. They make 
a big difference in the profit-and-loss statement at the 
end of the year. 

How big? 


Estimates are that absenteeism is costing American 


Wine absenteeism doing to your plant produc- 
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TO FIGURE ABSENTEEISM 


How do you determine the rate of 


absenteeism? The United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics uses this formula: 
b 


q A= 
m+b 


A = absenteeism; b = man-days lost; 
m = man-days worked. The formula | 
hasn’t been universally accepted by 


American industry; but it’s as good as | 


any so far devised, and is the one most 


frequently employed. 
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industry between $9-billion and $10-billion every year. 
Those are conservative estimates by men in the know, 
not wild-eyed guesses by the uninformed. 

And absenteeism is increasing all the time. 

According to Dr. Robert Collier Page, chairman of 
the Occupational Health Institute and a past presi- 
dent of the Industrial Medical Association, industry 
loses about 500-million man-days per year as a result 
of absenteeism. Only 5% of those days are lost be- 
cause of illness or injury incurred on the job. 

If that’s so, why should you be interested? 

There’s quite a little you can do about total ab- 
senteeism. (You might remember, too, that 5% of 
500-million adds up to 25-million man-days, which is 
a lot of working time just in itself.) There’s quite a 
little that any safety man or industrial physician or 
plant nurse or factory personnel office can do. 

Previously, we’ve pointed out that Electro Metal- 
lurgical Company has accomplished wonders in low- 
ering absenteeism and losses in production by means 
of a strong off-the-job safety program. (OCCUPATIONAL 
HAZARDS, January 1956.) 

That’s one way you can help cure your own ab- 
senteeism—you can start and carry on an off-the-job 
safety program. If you have the usual experience, 
you'll find that most workers who are away because 
of injuries or illness acquired those injuries or that 
illness somewhere outside the plant. You'll find, 
therefore, that a good off-the-job safety program pays 
off quickly in reduced absence. 

You can do something else. You can adapt to your 
own needs the ideas developed by Esso Standard Oil 
Company of New York. 

John J. Thorpe, M.D., assistant medical director 
for Esso, told the 1955 Industrial Health Conference 
in Buffalo that at his company’s giant Baton Rouge 
refinery only 5% of the workers account for 50% of 


Reproduced through the courtesy of OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS, June 1956. 
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TEN YEARS AGO, 17% of Detroit 
Edison Company employees had per- 
fect attendance records, Today, only 
10% have perfect records. Yet seven 
out of 10 employees now have less 
absence than the company average. 


MORE THAN HALF (31% -++ 16% + 
8%) of Detroit Edison's absenteeism 
is due to absences of only one to 
three days. Longer absences usually 
are produced by serious illness or 
injury; shorter ones often spring 
from employees’ desire to take ad- 
vantage of the company's absence 
pay plan. 


PAYING FOR ABSENCE may not be 
smart. Detroit Edison found that 
new employees (who aren't paid for 
absence) are away an average of 
only two days during their proba-, 
tionary six months. After that, they 
average four days off every six 
months—probably because they're 
paid for it. 


Detroit Edison Company Learned This 
When It Studied Its Own Absenteeism 


FEWER EMPLOYES WITH 


PERFECT RECORD 


TODAY 


10 YEARS 
AGO 


% OF TOTAL ABSENT TIME 
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‘ WHAT IS THE ABSENCE PATTERN 
FOR OUR NEW EMPLOYES? 


AVERAGE DAYS 
ABSENT 


6MOS. PROBATION (UNPAID) 2 


6MOS. AFTER PROBATION (PAID) \ 4 | a 
COMPANY AVERAGE -6MOS. (PA/O) 
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the days lost through absence, regardless of cause. 

Even more important, studies made by Esso over 
a long period “show the same individuals reappear- 
ing in the excess absence group year after year,” Dr. 
"ie ao time ago decided that something had to 
be done about it. The company gradually worked out 
a program that calls for close cooperation among the 
medical, safety, production, and personnel depart- 
ie of all, Esso people went into the problem of 
what makes us work at all. 

That’s easy, you think. We want to eat. 

But it isn’t easy. We do need to maintain life, of 
course; but if that were our only motive for working, 
we'd be a pretty unprogressive lot. 


simply lazy; maybe they needed different talents. 

> Outside interests competed for their time and 
energy. They had home problems that were acute— 
family illness, money difficulties, marital discord. 
They conducted part-time business of their own; 
sometimes they even had other full-time jobs. They 
spent too much time with leisure activities—sports, 
hobbies, travel, parties. 

The motives for working and for not working had 
been discovered. Then Esso really went to bat in the 
effort to slash absenteeism. 

The company set up a committee composed of line 
supervisors, representatives of top management, medi- 
cal department people, and employee relations people. 
In most companies, of course, an arrangement like 
this automatically would bring together the four 


“Industry loses about 500-million man-days per year 


as a result of absenteeism” 


Esso set down these additional drives: 

> The emotional desire to be useful. Most of us 
like to produce things, whether the things are speeches 
or wing nuts. “In some cases,” said Dr. Thorpe, “this 
means doing something which benefits others rather 
than producing a material object.” 

> Habit. Most of us are trained from childhood 
to work. Work slowly becomes a habit, even though 
we may object to it rather strongly. 

> Sociability. Some people like to work simply 
because their jobs bring them into contact with other 
people. 

> Group loyalty. There are those who work, at 
least in part, because they like the sense of being in 
a team, of cooperative enterprise, of feeling that 
they’re needed if the group is to be successful as a 
group. These are the ones who often show up for 
work even when they should stay home. 

The 5% who account for 50% of the man-days 
lost at Esso were found to be driven by different mo- 
tives. 

> They were really sick enough, or badly injured 
enough, that they couldn’t work. 

> They had some emotional illness—which isn’t 
always recognizable by anyone except a trained 
psychiatrist—which made it impossible for them to 
concentrate on their jobs. 

> They were hypochondriacs. They had so much 
concern (usually unfounded) about their own health 
that they magnified their minor complaints into im- 
portant disabilities, 

> They disliked work. (So do we all at times, but 
these people really hated it.) Maybe they weren’t on 
the right jobs; maybe their talents were being wasted ; 
maybe they had poor supervision; maybe they were 


groups we've mentioned: safety, medical, production, 
personnel. 

An arbitrary definition for excessive absenteeism 
was established. This varied from plant to plant, 
and was based for each plant on the average record of 
all absenteeism at that plant. In some locations, three, 
four, or five absences were considered normal; in 
others, as many as 25 “absent days” per year weren’t 
questioned. 

In its studies of work absence, Esso discovered an 
interesting point: some departments showed, even in 
the same plant, much higher absence rates than 
others. One department of 75 men, for example, lost 
317 days at a cost of $54.49 per man during the 
period surveyed; another department lost, among 
only 40 men, 400 days at a cost of $161.37 per man. 

These men all had the same general management. 
They had the same working conditions. They were 
well paid. Why did one department have so much bet- 
ter a record than the other? 

The Esso committee set out to answer that ques- 
tion. In doing so, it developed a whole series of ques- 
tions of its own. As a case of excessive absenteeism 
was unearthed, the case was given a going-over with 
these queries—and they’re queries that you easily can 
ask in your own situation: 

1. Is the employee ill? 

2. If he is ill, is his illness enough to justify his 
absence; or is it merely an alibi? 

3. Is he under a physician’s care? Does he follow 
the doctor’s advice? 

4. Is his condition likely to improve or worsen? 

5. If he goes on with his present job, is his health 
apt to grow worse, or is his life apt to be shortened? 


Continued on next page 
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NYU Establishes 
Retirement Counseling Center 


A retirement counseling center to 
serve the needs of business, industry, 
government, the community, and the 
individual has been established at 
New York University. 

The new center will draw upon the 
resources of the University in dealing 
with the problems of older people. It 
will be a unit of NYU’s Office of 
Special Services to Business and In- 
dustry. 

Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, Chairman of 
the Department of Higher Education 
at the University’s School of Educa- 
tion and a member of the Mayor's 
Committee on the Problems of the 
Aging, will serve as its Director. 

The NYU Retirement Counseling 
Center will make available a lecture- 
forum series for community adult edu- 
cation programs, corporations, trade 
associations, civic groups, and frater- 
nal organizations. The talks will be 
devoted to such subjects as health, in- 
surance, pensions, social security, sec- 
ond careers, where to live, when to 
retire, and transitional activities. 

Also planned are institutes on re- 
tirement policies and counseling for 
persons who administer pension plans 
and are responsible for personnel 
policy and training. The institutes 
will be held on or off campus as cir- 
cumstances require. 

During the 1956 spring semester, 
Dr. Myers will conduct a retirement 
planning seminar for executives and 
professional people. The seminar will 
utilize a combination of group and 
individual counseling methods. Each 
participant is to present his prospec- 
tive retirement plan to the group for 
consideration and criticism. 

The Retirement Counseling Center 
also will carry on research projects and 
studies in gerontology. “We are es- 
pecially interested,” Dr. Myers states, 
“in cooperating on projects designed 
to extend the peried of productivity 
and usefulness of older citizens who 
may be faced with’ mandatory retire- 
ment from their regular employment 
in business, military or other govern- 
ment service, and teaching.” 

Other services which the NYU Cen- 
ter plans to make available are con- 
ferences for leaders of business, in- 
dustry, and community agencies on 
the problems of the aged and apti- 
tude testing and individual and group 
counseling programs for corporations. 

Additional information can be ob- 
tained by writing to Dr. Alonzo F. 
Myers, Director, Retirement Counsel- 
ing Center, New York University, 6 
Washington Square North, New York 
$,N.Y. 


ABSENTEEISM 


Continued from page 31 


6. Is his illness related to any 
occupational disease or injury? 

7. Can he be an effective and 
desirable employee despite his ill- 
ness (if the illness is chronic or 
recurring) ? 

8. Does he hold a job where 
below-par performance because of , 
poor health may seriously affect 
production of the whole working 
group? 

9. Will he do better on a dif- 
ferent job? 

10. Is he eligible for retire- 
ment? 

11. If he isn’t ill, is his ab- 
sence typical of that of other 
workers in his department? If it 
is typical, what factors tend to 
produce this absenteeism? Can 
they be corrected? 

12. Will reprimanding him be 
likely to change his attitude? 

13. Should he be discharged or 
retired for the general good? 

14. Should he be transferred 


to a different kind of job or to g 
different department offering the 
same kind of work? 


Once these questions have heen 
answered, it’s not hard to reach 
some decision as to what to do 
with the man himself. Depending 
on what the answers are, produc. 
tion supervision, the medical de. 
partment, the employee relations 
department, or top management 
steps in. There are consultations 
with the worker in line with the 
decision made by the committee, 


Sometimes the worker will be 
advised to seek work elsewhere, in 
a totally different field, even 
though Esso doesn’t actually fire 
him. Sometimes the worker yill 
be referred to a good social 
agency which can help him sole 
his family difficulties. Sometimes 
he’ll be called on the carpet by his 
supervisor. Sometimes he'll he 
transferred, or advised about his 
health or emotional problems, or 
fired. 


One thing Esso emphasizes: 
chronic absentees are individual 
problems that demand individual 
attention. 


The eleven ages of man... 


Milk. 
. Milk and bread. 


2 

3. Milk, bread, eggs and spinach. 

4. Oatmeal, bread and butter, green apples, and all-day suckers 

5. Ice cream soda and hot dogs. 

6. Minute steak, fried potatoes, coffee and apple pie. 

7. Bouillon, roast duck, scalloped potatoes, creamed broccoli 
fruit salad, divinity fudge and demi-tasse. 

. Pate de foie gras, wiener schnitzel, potatoes Parisienne, eg 
plant a opera, demi-tasse and Roquefort cheese. 

9. Two soft-boiled eggs, toast and milk. 


oo 


10. Crackers and milk. 
11. Milk. 
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